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IACP ANNIVERSARY THIS MONTH 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
is observing its 62nd birthday on May 18, but it will 
be a quiet celebration without formalities. Work, 
as usual, will be the order of the day. 


Not one of the 51 police chiefs, representing 20 
states, who attended the organizational meeting ol 
the Association is alive today—but they would be well 
pleased with the growth and success of the ideal they 
were attempting to define on that spring morning in 
1893 when they solemnly gathered in the Council 
Chamber of the city of Chicago for a three-day meet- 
ing. It was the year of the World’s Fair. 


Interested in plans for inter-department and inter- 
state police cooperation, uniform standards, and ex- 
change of information, they responded to invitation 
issued by Chief W. S. Seavey, of Omaha, Neb., to meet 
and discuss forming a national organization of chiefs 
of police. Chief R. W. McClaughry was their host. 
They were welcomed by Mayor Carter H. Harrison, 
who said: “. ... a conference among experts is more 
or less calculated to bring about unity of actions and 
methods. I have been informed of the scope of your 
undertaking and believe it will do a great deal of 
rile 


The first order of business was election of officers. 
Chief Seavey was elected president, and Chief Harvey 
O. Carr, Grand Rapids, Mich., was named secretary- 
treasurer. Vice presidents elected to represent dil- 
ferent sections of the country were Benjamin P. Eld- 
ridge, Boston; Roger O'Mara, Pittsburgh; W. C. 
Davis, Memphis; Thomas M. Speers, Kansas City; L. 
Harrigan, St. Louis; P. Crowley, San Francisco; A. B. 
Connolly, Atlanta, Ga. 

First subject for discussion was, “Shall a committee 
be appointed to recommend civil service rules whereby 
all police officers shall be selected according to uni- 
form standard as to mental and physical qualifica- 
tions?” A special committee was instructed to draw 
up and recommend civil service rules for selection of 
police officers according to uniform standards and 
report at the next meeting. 

Other subjects discussed and referred to committees 
for further study and report included uniform prac- 
tice for arresting on telegrams for felonies committed 
in other states, adoption of a police telegraph code, 
and adoption of a uniform system of identification 
with a central bureau of information. 


The first day’s session concluded with a tour ol 
inspection to the Harrison Street police station and 
observation of “the working of the Bertillon system.” 

On the following day the group voted “that mem- 
bership be left open to any chief of police or super- 
intendent of any incorporated city in the United 
States and Canada.” 

Resolutions adopted stated: 


“That we, the members of this organization of 
chiefs of police, hereby agree to assist each other on 
all occasions, by arresting and detaining any criminal 
who may be called for, or any person known to have 
committed a crime in any other city or state; that we 
will do everything in our power to hold in custody 
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such persons until the arrival of the proper officers 
with requisition papers. 

“That the annual dues of this organization be [ive 
dollars. 


“That a special committee be instructed to report 
at our next meeting such information and suggestions 
relating to the laws concerning vagrancy, suspicious 
characters and professional thieves, as will assist in 
securing uniform legislation on this subject through 
out the country. 


“That every member of the association be requested, 
when a communication is received from superintend 
ents or chiefs of police in reference to police matters, 
to give immediate attention to such correspondence 
and answer without delay. 


“That when prisoners are arrested and held for 
other departments there shall be no charges for ar- 
resting and holding such prisoners, provided there was 
no reward offered for such arrest. 

“That after this date police departments represent 
ed in this (organization) will not receive reward or 
fee for the arrest of any criminal for and upon the 
authority of the department requesting the capture 
and detention of the criminal, excepting the actual 
expenses incurred by the department making the ar 
rets. 

In another resolution, the delegates declared: 


“Whereas, the most embarrassing deterrent to the 
successful administration of criminal jurisprudence 
comes from the uncertainty of identifying those who 
have served imprisonment for crimes and, having been 
discharged, renew criminal life and practices; and 

“Whereas, were there a certainty that habituals 
could be known and recognized as such, wheresoevei 
found; and 


“Whereas, the Bertillon system of measurements is 
believed to be the most perfect of any known method 
of identification; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention 
that it is the duty of the Legislature of each state to 
pass such laws as may make it imperative upon the 
chief officer of each prison for felons to adopt the 
Bertillon system, and that the several police depart: 
ments of cities and sheriffs of counties have reason 
able access to official records of such measurements, 
or that some proper system of exchange of information 
be adopted and enforced; and 


“Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention 
that the Bertillon system for the identification of crim- 
inals should be adopted by all members of this asso- 
ciation; and that we should earnestly endeavor to 
secure its general adoption throughout the United 
States; and that the city of Chicago be fixed upon as 
the central or distributing point, and that from all 
cities where the Bertillon system is adopted, a copy 
of all measurements be sent to the distributing place.” 

(Several years were to pass before the fingerprinting 
system of identification was to be generally adopted 
and endorsed by the association.) 


The delegates voted to meet annually, with St. 
Louis selected for the 1894 conference. The name of 
the organization was National Chiefs of Police Union. 
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The Police Chief 


of Police; in 1898, the Chiefs of Police of the United 
States and Canada; and in 1902, the International 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police.) 

The minutes record that Major Burke, manager ol 
Bulfalo Bill’s Wild West Show, invited the delegates 
to attend the afternoon performance on May 19—and 
the invitation was accepted. 

That police conferences can be plagued with over 
sights and omissions even at that early date is proved 
by this paragraph in the minutes: “An announcement 
was also made that a member of the Chicago Police 
Department has invented a very ingenious device fon 
the identification of criminals, but through an over- 
sight it was not brought before the convention.” 

\s has been pointed out on many occasions, the 
development and progress of law enforcement to its 
present level has been spearheaded by the IACP from 
its inception. Acting voluntarily, diverse jurisdictions 
at each level of government became a cohesive force 
to bring about reforms, uniform procedures, adequate 
legislation and up to date equipment to combat crime 
and maintain the peace. The ideal has not been 
reached—but its definition by the IACP is clear. 


55th Session Of FBI National Academy 
Now In Progress With 81 Enrolled 


The 55th Session of the FBI National Academy 
convened on March 21, 1955, with 81 officers in at- 
tendance. Those enrolled represent local, county and 
state law enforcement agencies in 33 states of the 
Nation. Additionally, the class includes a represen- 
tative of the San Juan, Puerto Rico, Police Depart- 
ment and a United States Marine Corps officer. 

During their 12 weeks of advanced training, the 
officers will study more than 100 subjects which cove 
both general and technical aspects of law enforcement. 
In addition to classroom lectures and discussions, the 
curriculum includes practical problems and demon- 
strations. After completing 10 weeks of required 
courses, the officers will devote two weeks of concen 
trated attention to elective courses of their choosing. 

According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 2,904 
officers, representing law enforcement agencies in all 
18 states, the District of Columbia, United States ter- 
ritories and possessions and several foreign countries, 
have been graduated from the National Academy 
since its founding in 1935. 

The National Academy’s purpose is to train offi- 
cers to be instructors and administrators in their local 
departments. It utilizes the FBI's facilities in Wash- 
ington and on the United States Marine Corps Base 
at Quantico, Virginia. Like other cooperative serv- 
ices of the FBI, the training provided through the Na- 
tional Academy is free of charge to the recipient. 


Scheduled Regional Meetings For 
IACP State and Provincial Section 


Dates and places of the regional meetings of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section have been set, 
Supt. A. P- Bunderson (Idaho State Police) , general 
chairman, has announced. 

They are: 

Southern—May 5-6, New Orleans, La., Col. Francis 





(In 1895 it became the National Association of Chiefs 








C. Grevemberg, Louisiana State Police, chairman. 

East North Central—May 12-14, Antlers Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Col. Frank Jessup, Indiana State Po- 
lice, chairman 

North Central—May 23, Plankinton. House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Col. Clark Monroe, North Dakota High- 
way Patrol, chairman. 

Mointain Pacific—May 26-27, Helena, Mont., Col. 
Glenn M. Schultz, Montana Highway Patrol, chair- 
man. 

West South Central—June 3-4, Kansas City, Mo., 
Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, Missouri State,Highway Pa- 
trol, chairman 

North Atlantic—June 22, Bond Hotel, Hartford, 
Conn., Col. John C. Kelly, Connecticut State Police, 
chairman. ee 


Hudson R. Hamm To Direct [ACP 
Traffic Division Field Service 


Hudson R. Hamm, assistant director of field service 
for the Traffic Division of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and of the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University, 
has been named field director 
of both organizations. 

In announcing the appoint- 
ment, which became effective 
April 15, Ray Ashworth, act- 
ing director of the IACP Tral- 
fic Division and the Traffic In- 
stitute, said that Mr. Hamm 
will succeed George C. Bow- 
ers, who resigned to return to 
his native state of California. 

Clifford E. Fernstrom, field 
representative of both organi- 
zations since 1948, succeeds 
Mr. Hamm as assistant direc- 


Hudson R. Hamm 


tor of field service. 

Mr. Hamm began his professional career with the 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Police Department and served 
as commander of the traffic division following his 
graduation from the Institute’s traffic police admin- 
istration course in 1942. Shortly thereafter he joined 
the IACP Traffic Division- 
Institute field staff, working 
out of the Evanston headquar- 
ters. Later he served as South 
ern representative with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. In No 
vember, 1951, he was named 
assistant director of field serv 
ice. 

Mr. Fernstrom also is a 
graduate of the _ Institute’s 
traffic ‘police administration 
course ('45 fall class). A mem 
ber of the Minneapolis Police 
Department when he attend- 
ed the Institute, Mr. Fern- 
strom resigned in 1948 to join the IACP Traffic 
Division-Institute field staff. 

Mr. Bowers, who is returning to the West Coast, 
began his police career in Berkeley, Calif., and served 
as chief of police of Winnetka, Ill., and San Pablo, 
Calif., before joining the field staff in 1948. He was 
made field director in November, 1951. 





C. E. Fernstrom 
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Correct Deportment For A High Calling 


‘The Diguity Of 





The Police Force 


The concept of maintaining order under law is 
probably held in highest esteem by those who have 
known a regime under which the rights of the individ- 
ual have not been protected. Such a man is Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas, President of Guatemala, whose 
government is the first in history to overcome a Com- 
munist regime. 


Colonel Castillo Armas, a professional soldier, grad- 
uated from the Military Academy of Guatemala in 
1933. He has attended the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and has 
been Director of the Military Academy of Guatemala. 


In 1950, just before the election of pro-Communist 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, he led an unsuccess- 
ful revolt and was forced to flee the country. He re- 
turned in June, 1954 as the leader of the revolutionary 
action which brought about the resignation of Presi- 
dent Arbenz. Shortly afterward, he became the presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 


Because of President Castillo Armas’ demonstrated 
adherence to the principles of democracy, the follow- 
ing article should be read and reread by those of us 
who might take for granted that a police force always 
exists for the protection of the law-abiding citizen. 


Last month The Police Chief featured a cover port- 
rait of President Castillo Armas and a photograph 
taken in Guatemala City of the ceremony at which he 
was presented with a special diploma as an honorary 
member of IACP. 

This article was written expressly and exclusively 
for The Police Chief by President Castillo Armas. 
Members of the IACP are indeed honored to have 
this message from a Chief of State. 

att 

. The police force is one of the most important in- 
stitutions in the world; consequently it should be ac 
corded the attention that it merits. 


We should never forget that the policeman is the 
representative of authority who has the closest contact 
with the people and therefore the prestige of the 
State itself is dependent largely upon the manner in 
which the individual policeman carries out his duties. 


It is my opinion that the degree of culture of any 
nation can be measured by the degree of respect that 
its society shows toward the individuals who make up 
its police force. In a country where the policeman 
is considered responsible for safeguarding both the 
rights of society and the individual, where he is helped 
in carrying out his duties and protected when neces- 
sary, we can say that a high degree of civilization ex- 
ists. Conversely, in those countries in which he is 
not helped, but rather is looked upon with a certain 
contempt, as is unfortunately the case in many of our 
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By Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas 


President of Guatemala 


Guatemala City 


Hispano-American republics, the police force cannot 
progress at all nor can the country benefit from it as 
it should. 


At the present time there is in existence a whole 
system of police techniques, or rather a police science, 
and it is obvious that all of this knowledge should be 
used by all national police organizations so that they 
may better carry out the objectives for which they 
were created. A police organization that does not 
make an effort to utilize all the advances made by 
science is a backward institution that cannot ade 
quately cope with the growing demands of the cam- 
paign against delinquency at the present time. I am 
an enthusiastic supporter of the concept that police 
forces should be modernized and equipped with ade- 
quate laboratories and competent technicians. I be 
lieve that justice becomes more effective as the prob- 
abilities of its making errors are reduced. But along 
with scientific advances, I would like to see mor 
thought given to the creating of a stricter moral con 
sciousness in each individual who makes up the police 
force. 


In fact, nothing could be more effective in main 
taining social order than to see that every policeman 
be given a special education which would train him 
to conduct himself in the most courteous manner pos 
sible in the execution of his duties. This might seem 
worthless to superficial minds, but it is of fundamental 
importance in the effectiveness of police activities 
Instead of using the nightstick and pistol, the police 
man must command respect by correct deportment 





The National Palace of Guatemala is a beautiful, 


modern structure, completed in 1943. In this build- 


ing are the offices of Government. 
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Get to trouble spots fast with a 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Bad accident! Corner 3rd and Main. The streets are blocked with 






























stalled rush-hour traffic... but the officer still gets to the scene fast. ste ; 
Why? Because he’s mounted on a Harley-Davidson Solo. He can a A 
cut through traffic, turn on a dime, squeeze through narrow openings , “ai A\| 
and, if necessary, ride down the sidewalk. In short, the mounted ZA 
officer is the speediest means of meeting an emergency of | | (| 
law enforcement and traffic control available. | 
Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer || | | | Ye Ps 
today. Or write direct to the Harley-Davidson wat | || | | e 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. | | | | | | ee 










































































HARLEY-DAVIDSON POLICE MOTORCYCLES 





Above is a view of the lake of Atitlan in Guatemala. 
In the background may be seen ihe volcanoes of Atit- 
lan and Saint Lucas. 


and by his personal conviction that he is fulfilling 
a mission of high caliber. 

It is essential that society see in the policeman a 
zealous defender of its rights and that he be respected 
as such and encouraged in his work. But it is also 
necessary that the policeman make every effort to be 
a person worthy of esteem. This can only come about 
through an. honest selection of the men who form 
police forces and a dedicated effort to educate those 
men. 


And here is where I believe that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, which already has 
such a fine and merited reputation, can effectively co- 
operate in each of our countries by indicating the 
standards necessary to create an organization worthy 
of respect and by recommending practical methods 
for making each policeman a man who most nearly 
approaches the ideal. 


Set First Canadian Highway Safety 
Conference May 24-26 in Ottawa 
The First Canadian Highway Safety Conference 
will be conducted May 24-26 at the Chateau Laurier 
in Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sponsored by the Canadian Good Roads Association 
and supporting national organizations, the conference 
has the following objectives: 

1. To exchange views on matters relating to high- 
way safety. 

2. To draw attention to the vital importance of 
highway safety and to stimulate interest and activity. 

3. To formulate recommendations for a program 
of action. 

1. To consider a permanent organization. 

The conference will do much of its work in 10 
groups composed of representatives from public and 
private agencies, each with a chairman and secretary. 
These groups represent agriculture, business and in- 
dustry, education, labor, organizations (motor, safety, 
service, etc.)', public information media, public offi- 
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cials, public transport, women’s organizations, and 
youth groups. 

Five functional committees have been appointed 
to prepare documentation for the conference and to 
prepare the final acts and reports. These committees 
represent engineering, education, enforcement, motor 
vehicle administration, and organized public support. 


There will be close cooperation and coordination 
with organizations in the United States. Arrangements 
have been made for the attendance of several repre- 
sentative U. S. authorities especially interested in var- 
ious aspects of highway safety. Information will be 
given to the conference about motor vehicle safety 
measures in the U. S. and other countries. 


POLICE FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 


July | will mark the beginning of the third Police 
Fleet Safety Contest, jointly sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The first contest attracted 25 state police and high- 
way patrol organizations and 58 municipal depart- 
ments. The second contest, the 1954-55 competition 
which ends June 30, drew fewer state departments, 
23, but more city police fleets, 76. A motorcycle cate- 
gory was added for the second contest, and 23 depart- 
ments using two-wheelers are entered, and 25 which 
operate three-wheelers. 

Departments wishing to participate in the 1955-56 
Police Fleet Safety Contest should write to the Nation- 
al Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
for registration and report forms. There is no charge 
for entering and participating in the contest. 


Allstate Foundation Gives $15,000 
Research Grant To Traffic Institute 


The Allstate Foundation of the Allstate Insurance 
Company has presented a $15,000 grant to the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University for research and 
development work in the street and highway traffic 
field. 

In announcing the grant, Ray Ashworth, acting 
director of the Institute, said that the funds will be 
used to help the police and others with official re- 
sponsibilities in traffic supervision and accident pre- 
vention to become more effective in carrying on theii 
activities. James Stannard Baker, director of research 
and development, is in charge of this phase of the In- 
stitute’s program. 

This is the third year Allstate has provided grants 
to the Institute. There have been increases in the 
grants each year. In connection with the granting of 
the funds, Calvin Fentress, Jr., president of Allstate, 
said: 

“It is a privilege for us to make this contribution to 
the Traffic Institute. The work the Institute is doing 
to help officials make our streets and highways safer 
is of the greatest importance to the nation’s welfare.” 


Institute services available to city, county, and state 
governments include traffic training, field studies, 
publications, and legal and information service. 
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Will Patrolmen use safety belts? 


That question was foremost in the minds of olfi- 
cials of the California Highway Patrol when, in the 
latter part of 1952, consideration was given to the 
installation of such devices in Patrol vehicles. It was 
believed that if the safety belts were used they would, 
in some measure, contribute to a reduced injury se- 
verity rate. As an initial test twelve Patrol vehicles 
were temporarily equipped with lap-type safety belts 
for a six month period. During this period members 
operating vehicles so equipped were required to sub- 
mit reports setting forth their opinions as to the ad- 
visability and effectiveness of safety belts in Patrol 
vehicles. The response ran the gamut of opinion from 
direct Opposition to sincere praise. The general con- 
cept was that safety belts could, under some condi- 
tions, provide a degree of protection and that they 
might be installed for use by personnel desiring belts. 

The over-all response from the field was so en- 
couraging that the Department made an initial pur- 
chase of 250 belts for permanent installation. 


The first vehicle so equipped was placed in service 
on May I, 1953. Since that date every Patrol vehicle 
has been equipped with two lap-type safety belts in- 
stalled in the front seat of the vehicle. 


On June 15, 1953, the following policy statement 
was included in the Department's motor vehicle oper- 
ation order: “Personnel operating vehicles equipped 
with safety belts shall fasten and use them during all 
emergency runs. They may, if they so desire, use them 
during periods of patrol.” 


Some examples of the effectiveness of the belts and 
their acceptance by patrolmen follow: 


An officer in the Santa Rosa Area, in responding 
to an emergency call, was traveling approximately 60 
miles per hour on a two lane roadway. The Patrol 
unit moved to the left side of the road to overtake 
and pass a vehicle which was yielding the right-of-way 


to the emergency vehicle. Suddenly a third vehicle_, 


entered from a side street. In order to avoid striking 
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Wik Patrolmeu 
Use Safety Belts? 


By Bernard R. Caldwell 
Commissioner 
California Highway Patrol 


Sacramento, Calif. 


this third vehicle broadside, the officer applied his 
brakes and swerved, catching the vehicle which had 
yielded the right-of-way in the left rear. The patrol 
man suffered torn shoulder muscles and bruises. He 
personally credits his use of the safety belt for mini 
mizing what would, under other circumstances, have 
been more serious injury. 

At about noon December 3, 1953, an officer of the 
Bakersfield Area was operating a Patrol unit between 
70 and 80 miles per hour in pursuit of a speeder. He 
was traveling on the inside lane of a divided highway 
with his red light burning and his siren sounding as 
required. Suddenly a vehicle in the right lane cut 
to the inside lane, directly in front of the Patrol car. 
Attempting to avoid the impending collision, the 
officer swerved to the left intending to travel the 
dividing island. The vehicle went into a broad slide 
for a distance of 60 feet, struck a signpost and rolled 
over, damaging the Patrol unit extensively on the top, 
sides and front. As soon as the unit came to rest the 
officer got out of the vehicle, flagged a passing motor- 
ist and was able to apprehend the person driving the 
car which was the proximate cause of the accident. 


The officer stated during subsequent investigation, 
“I sustained no apparent injury from this accident 
in which the car was extensively damaged and I feel 
that this was due to my use of the safety belt.” 


On November 16, 1954, a Patrol unit in San Luis 
Obispo Area was in pursuit of a speeder at approxi 
mately 70 miles an hour. The Patrol unit was travel- 
ing on the inside lane of a divided highway when a 
Chevrolet convertible suddenly changed lanes without 
any indication of the driver’s intent. To avoid strik 
ing the vehicle, the officer driving the Patrol unit 
applied his brakes, laying down 173 feet of skidmarks 
Despite braking, he was rapidly overtaking the con 
vertible and it was necessary for him to turn off the 
roadway and travel down an 8-foot embankment into 
a muddy ditch bottom. The Patrol unit was damaged 
to an extent of $757. The investigating officer stated, 
“Had it not been for the use of these safety belts the 
injuries would have been extremely serious. It ap- 
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Two officers riding in this cay at 70 m. p. h., pur- 
suing a vehicle in the San Luis Obispo area, chose a 
crash landing in a muddy ditch bottom below an 8- 
foot embankment to avert collision with an interven- 
ing vehicle. Safety belts are credited with saving the 
two officers from ‘sevious injury. 


peared that the injuries sustained by our officers in 
this instance were due to the abrupt halt of the Patrol 
unit when it struck the muddy bottom of the dividing 
strip.” 

The driver of the Patrol unit sustained only bruises 
and abrasions. His companion officer sustained a 
fracture of three bones in his left foot. 


On November 17, 1954, an El Centro Area Patrol 
unit in pursuit of a violator had attained a speed of 
approximately 65 miles per hour. When attempting 
to pass a slow moving vehicle, the patrolman observed 
a black car parked crosswise in the roadway. In try- 
ing to avoid the car the Patrol vehicle slid broadside 
onto a sandy shoulder where it flipped one-half turn, 
reversed its direction and landed hard on its top. 
During the whole action the driver remained securely 
attached to the seat. His report read as follows: “I 
have investigated many accidents of this nature and 
it is most common to find broken bones, people cut 
up and some even thrown out with fatal results. 1 
feel that this flip-over was of a severe nature and I 
am confident that the safety belt tightly fastened was 
the main factor in keeping my injuries from being of 
a more serious nature.” 


On the afternoon of December 8, 1954, a Patrol 
unit responding to an emergency call near Bakersfield, 
was traveling on a two-lane highway at a high rate 
of speed. The unit was using red light and siren in 
compliance with legal provisions. As the officer rap- 
idly drew up behind two vehicles preceding him, he 
slowed to about 70 miles per hour and moved into 
the opposing traffic lane to complete a pass. The 
first vehicle overtaken pulled to the right side of the 
road and allowed the unit to pass. When the Patrol 
unit was approximately 50 feet behind the other ve- 
hicle proceeding in the same direction, the second 
vehicle suddenly pulled across the white line into 
the traffic lane the Patrol unit was using. This un- 
safe movement was made without any signal of in- 
tention and without regard for the audible and visible 
emergency warnings emitting from the fast moving 
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Patrol car. In order to avoid striking this vehicle, 
the patrolman turned off the roadway onto a soft 
shoulder which wrested control of the vehicle from 
him. The Patrol vehicle traveled along the shoulder 
for a distance of 120 feet striking a telephone pole 
broadside, spun around the pole and continued on, 
rolled over and finally came to rest on its wheels. 


Notwithstanding the high rate of travel, the im 
pact against the telephone pole, and the roll-over, 
the driver with his safety belt securely fastened, suf 
fered only minor injuries and returned to duty on 
the morning of December 12, 1954. 


Another accident occurred in the Susanville Area 
on December 9, 1954 when a Patrol unit was involved 
in a head-on side-swipe collision resulting in excessive 
damage to the Patrol vehicle. The point of impact 
was primarily to the left door and left front wheel. 
The officer in his report stated, “Due to the fact that 
I had the safety belt securely fastened I received only 
a minor bruise to my left hip. I believe that without 
the safety belt I would have sustained severe injuries.” 


In midafternoon on Saturday, March 5, 1955, a 
traffic officer was patrolling a four lane divided high 
way about ‘five miles south of Gilroy in traffic con 
sidered from medium to heavy. A late model, high 
powered sedan passed, being driven at excessively high 
speed. The Patrol officer started pursuit, using red 
light and siren because of the density of traffic 


He attained a speed of 90 miles per hour and pre 
pared to overtake the violator. At that instant an- 
other motorist failed to heed the right light and siren 
and changed lanes directly in front of the pursuing 
Patrol unit. 


In his effort to avoid a rear-end collision, the office 
turned toward the dividing strip, hit the curb, turned 
over twice, hurtled across the opposing traffic lanes 
and came to rest alongside the roadway, 330 feet be 
yond the point of origin of the skidmarks. 


The officer unhooked his belt, climbed out of the 
wreckage and went to his own doctor to be treated 
for minor injuries. He stated that he believed the 
belt prevented him from being thrown from the ve- 
hicle when it overturned. 


An example of the effectiveness of the safety belt 
in holding the driver in place, thus enabling him to 
control his car is demonstrated by an incident which 
occurred last March. An officer in pursuit of a speed- 
er suddenly came upon a crossing at grade. When 
the driver realized the railroad tracks were so close 
he started to brake the vehicle but was already on 
the incline. When the rear wheels of the vehicle hit 
the tracks it caused the rear of the vehicle to fly up 
and the nose of the Patrol car to strike the roadway. 
The hood flew up and struck the windshield. With 
the safety belt holding the driver in place he was 
able to let the car come to a gradual stop without 
losing control. The jolt was so severe that it caused 
damage to the front end, windows, both doors and 
frame of the vehicle. The repair bill amounted to 
$232.20. 

There will be isolated instances where the safety 
belt perhaps will not be to the best advantage. One 
of these, according to the investigating officer, oc- 
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curred in our Redwood City Area in the early part 
of 1954. The investigating officer’s report is quoted 
in part: “One of the first questions that came to my 
mind upon receipt of information that our officers 
were injured was, ‘whether the men were secured in 
their seats by the safety belts.’ 

“Following a thorough inspection of the car and 
the circumstances surrounding the position in which 
it came to rest, it is my considered opinon that the 
officers concerned, in this instance, escaped with a 
minimum of injury due to the fact the belts were not 
fastened. I further believe this is an isolated case 
and my observation should not be construed as mini- 
mizing the effectivenes of the safety belts. 

“The factors considered before expressing my opin- 
ion were based on these points: 

“1. The car made contact with the telephone pole 
in such a position that the back -+ests of the front 
seat were pushed forward approximately 24 inches 
and actually held in place by the pole. If the officers 
had been secured in their seats I honestly belive both 
ollicers would have sustained severe head injuries in 
addition to back injuries. With the belts fastened 
holding the officers in position I visualize them being 
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The officer driving this car suffered only minor in- 
juries, due to his use of a safety belt. To avert crash- 
ing into another car while pursuing a speeder at ove) 
70 m. p. h. on a 2-lane highway near Bakersfield, the 
officer turned off the roadway onto a soft shoulde) 
and lost control. The patrol car struck the telephone 
pole broadside, spun around it, rolled over and finally 
came to rest on its wheels. 


hurled sideways violently in the cramped _ position 
and their heads being snapped forcibly against the 
pole as the car came to rest. 

“2. The ground surrounding the area had recently 
been drenched with rain and was in places boggy. 
Fortunately this cushioned the officers’ fall. I re- 
iterate, in this instance I honestly believe the offi- 
cers were fortunate in this isolated case not to have 
had the time or the opportunity to secure themselves 
in the seat with the safety belts.” 

Today 540 vehicles in the Patrol fleet are fully 
equipped with safety belts. On April 15, 1954 the 
order on the use of safety belts was revised and re- 
issued as a separate directive in the following form: 
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A. USE OF SAFETY BELTS 


1. The use of safety belts during regular patrol 
or in the ordinary course of travel is en 
couraged. 

2. Personnel operating or riding in Patrol ve 
hicles equipped with safety belts shall properh 
secure them during all emergency runs 

B. DEFINITION OF EMERGENCY RUN 
1. For the purposes of this order, an emergency 

run is defined as follows: 

a. Any operation of a patrol vehicle at speeds 
in excess of the normal flow of traffic 

b. When the patrol vehicle is being operated 
within the exemption granted by Vehicle 
Code Section 454. 


Reports from various field commanders indicate 
that some of the personnel are now reluctant to opei 
ate Patrol vehicles as emergency units unless they are 
equipped with safety belts and the Department has 
knowledge of certain of its personnel purchasing and 
installing these safety devices in their family cars. 

In attempting to select the proper belt for use by 
this Department it was determined that standards of 
quality and performance were absolutely necessary. 
Information made available to the Department from 
engineering and other sources pointed out the fact 
that some belts were inferior in webbing, [fastenings 
and hardware. It was found in some instances that 
after a belt had been placed under stress the release 
mechanisms would not properly function. Release 
under load is very important. Accidental unlocking 
was also a matter of concern It was also found in 
some instances that floor fastenings deformed. and 
failed under load, and improper lacing allowed web 
bing to slip out at low body block pull. Square wash 
ers which would tend to shear the automobile’s steel 
floor under impact were found in some instances. 


Considering these factors, the California Highway 
Patrol determined that use should be made of only 
those belts which met or exceeded the requirements 
of CAA Technical Standard Order C22B specifying a 
loop holding capacity of not less than 3,000 Ibs. around 
a block representing the human body and a buckle 
release pull of not more than 45 Ibs. when the belt 
has been loaded to 2,850 Ibs. and relieved to 250 Ibs 


With the interest evidenced in safety belts by the 
general public as a result of their adoption by various 
governmental agencies, the California Legislature be 
came concerned regarding the various substandard 
belts which could provide motorists with a definite 
false sense of security. As a result several bills have 
been introduced in the current session of the Califor 
nia Legislature dealing with the use of safety belts 
One of these bills, Assembly Bill 1291, adds a new sec 
tion 677.5 to the California Vehicle Code and reads 
as follows: 


“677.5 Safety Belts. (a) Any safety belt or safety 
harness installed in a vehicle and large enough to a 
commodate an adult person shall be designed and 
installed in such manner as to prevent or materially 
reduce movement of any such person using the same 
in the event of collision or upset of the vehicle. 

“(b) The department shall establish specifications 
or requirements for approved type safety belts and 
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Precious PORTABLES 


The “plus” in Public Safety Radio Systems 


One county sheriff keeps his Handie- 
Talkie® portable two-way radios 
locked in a safe. Another public 
safety agency has constructed carry- 
ing cases for pairs of Handie-Talkie® 
radios and a case is always present 
in the chief’s car, wherever he goes. 
There must be something that stim- 
ulates this intense concern in what 
sometimes is considered an insignifi- 
cant part of the overall radio com- 
munications system. 


The answer to the “precious port- 
ables” attitude is, of course, that 
they have proved their worth. Port- 
ables are insignificant only as long 
as their qualities are undiscovered, 
their many uses untested and their 
need not felt. 


Is your radio system really complete 
without portables? You know the 
value of communications with radio 
equipped cars. Have you considered 
the value of communications with 
your officers where a car can’t go— 
in rubble choked streets of a hurri- 
cane devastated community, in a 
rowboat during a flood, heading a 
search party through desolate areas, 
on traffic watch overlooking a 
crowded intersection, on a “stake- 
out”? Even officers out on the target 
range or on an inspection tour need 
not be out of contact with headquar- 
ters. 


Portable two-way radio has its place 
in every well-equipped public safety 
agency, large or small. The Handie- 
Talkie® hand-carried portable two- 
way radio, in all its variations, is 
already well known to most police 
communications officers. A complete 
self-contained radio communications 
package, the basic unit contains a 
full subminiature transmitter and 
receiver with a built-in battery pow- 
er supply designed for a full work 
day of operation, plus an antenna 
and telephone type handset. The 
basic model and all its variations is 
available in both the 25-54 and 
144-174 mc. safety communications 
bands. 


While each unit is supplied with 
carrying straps, models are avail- 
able with a special back-pack web 
harness, including a palm-type mic- 
rophone and lightweight earpiece 
speaker. For longer range, there is 
a plug-in, long-wire antenna which, 
when elevated on a pole or in a 


tree, extends the coverage of this 
compact unit. For regularly used 
portables, you can employ the model 
powered by rechargeable wet cells. 
After a day’s use, the batteries are 
connected to a companion charger 
overnight and are ready for use 
again the next day. And, of course, 
for protection, storage and transpor- 
tation, there is a weather-resistant 
canvas sponge-rubber padded, zip- 
per closure carrying case with space 
for spare dry cells. 


For heavy duty applications, the 

Handie-Talkie® pack set includes a 
battery pack capable of operating 
the unit for more than a full work 
week. With its speaker and palm- 
type microphone, the pack set makes 
an excellent emergency portable 
base station. And, with its auxiliary 
power supply, the internal batteries 
can be conserved by operating it 
pyre either 117 volts AC or from a 

6 volt auto battery. The self-con- 
tained antenna, a long-wire antenna, 
or any appropriate fixed station an- 
tenna, can be used. Like the hand- 
carried model, the pack set, too, has 
a carrying case. A lamp bulb RF 
output indicator or a dummy load 
(used with a Motorola portable test 
set or any 0-50 microampere meter ) 
are accessories for both types of 
units. 


Last but not least in performance in 
the portables parade is the “Handie- 
Micro-Talkie” transmitter. Weigh- 
ing only 29 ounces, this unit 
provides short-range, talk-out com- 
munications for any officer, any- 
where. Small enough to fit into a 
pocket or into its belt carrying case, 
this wireless microphone ties into 
any 144-174 mc. public safety radio 
system. 


Whether your question is on appli- 
cation of portable radio in your 
present system, modernization of 
your radio installation, or planning 
for the future, let your Motorola 
Radio Communications Engineer's 
experience and “know-how” supple- 
ment yours. Whatever your com- 
munications problem is, avail 
yourself of the engineering facilities, 
the manufacturing skill, the cus- 
tomer service and the quality of 
product that have made Motorola 
the leader in the field—still supply- 
ing more two-way radio to public 
safety agencies than all others com- 
bined 


Acceptance in thousands of uses prove the complete reliability. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature on Motorola Portables 


M € if @ r 0 ; | Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, ill. 


“Handie-Talkie” is a Motorola registered trade- 
mark. Only Motorola makes the Handie-Talkie® 
portable two-way radio and the “Handie-Micro- 
Talkie” transmitter. 


Wherever an officer goes with his portable 
radio, he’s still ““on the team”. 
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safety harnesses, attachments and installation, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section and such 
specifications or requirements shall not be lower in 
standard than those specifications or requirements 
for safety belts or safety harnesses established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Technical Standard 
Orders for Safety Belts and Safety Harnesses 

‘“(c) No person shall sell, offer or keep for sale any 
safety belt, safety harness, or attachments thereto as 
referred to in subdivision (a) for use in a vehicle, 
unless of a type which has been approved by the de- 
partment. No person shall install or use any said 
safety belt, safety harness, or attachments thereto in 
a vehicle unless of a type approved by the department 
and installed in a manner approved by the depart- 
ment. 

Investigations of operational accidents reveal re- 
ductions in injury severity since the lap-type safety 
belts have been in use. The reduced severity rate also 
indicates increased acceptance and use of the belts by 
more and more Patrol personnel. 

With the expressed interest and concern of the 
Legislature in providing the motoring public with 
only those safety belts which will adequately perform 
the intended function and with the increasing interest 
of the general motoring public in safety devices ol 
this type, future crash injury research should provide 
some interesting and possibly gratifying results. 

It is acknowledged that harness-type safety belts 
similar to that employed in aircraft, and crash helmets, 
will provide greater protection. Safety devices, how- 
ever, must be used in order to be effective. At some 
future date the use of such additional safety factors 
may well be accepted as a part of daily motor vehicle 
operation. 


Waino M. Peterson 

Waino M. Peterson, former sergeant-at-arms and a 
life member of IACP, passed away at his home in St. 
Maries, Idaho, on April 5, after having recovered 
from a stroke suffered in September last year. Older 
members of the Association will recall Chief Peterson 
as the alert and accommodating sergeant-at-arms who 
served at annual conferences for more than 14 years 
before his retirement as chief of the Winnetka, IIL, 
Police Department in 1945. 

Born in Helsinki, Finland, in 1884, Chief Peterson 
came to the United States in 1891, spending his boy- 
hood days at Lake Bluff, IIl., and later as a range rider 
in the West. 

He began his long and active career in law enforce- 
ment when in 1907 he was named marshal of Lake 
Bluff. He was appointed deputy sheriff of Lake 
County, and in 1913 became chief of the Winnetka 
department—a post he held for 31 years and eight 
months. 

Following his retirement in 1945 he became a spe- 
cial agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad and returned to western United 
States. He became deputy sheriff of Benewah County, 
Idaho, and at the time of his death he was Justice of 
the Peace in St. Maries, Idaho. 


His widow and son, Waino M. Peterson, Jr., reside 
at 1813 Main Avenue in St. Maries. 
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Missouri Patrol Completes First 
Year Of Time-Keeping Activity 
After the first year of keeping record on the dis 
tribution of time spent by patrol personnel in various 
activities, the Missouri Highway Patrol enthusiastical 
ly recommends this type of record keeping for all en- 
forcement departments. 


Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, superintendent of the 
Missouri Patrol, said that for the first time he is able 
to back up his figures of time spent by members in 
the various activities with something other than esti- 
mates. It is not difficult to see the value of time dis 
tribution when reporting to, or being questioned by 
the Legislature regarding the needs of the Depart 
ment. 


Although there was little doubt about it, the Mis 
souri Patrol determined for sure that the members 
were not ‘“clock-watchers.”” ‘Time distribution showed 
that 8.5 per cent of the hours worked were overtime 
hours. ‘This amounted to more than 77,000 hours 
or 9,600 man-days. Members work a 47-hour week 
and do not receive pay or time olf for overtime. 


More time was recorded as overtime than the total 
hours in criminal investigation, which amounted to 
58,000 hours. 

Of the 792,900 man-hours worked during the year, 
573,454 were accounted for in traffic activity Chis 
figure includes 18,424 hours spent in traffic court. 
Criminal court duty accounted for 6,719 hours and 
civil court, 2,098 hours. The hours spent in civil 
court are counted as time-on-duty because all court 
fees are paid into the State General Revenue Fund. 

Patrol members assigned to the Driver's License 
Examination Section tabulated 53,696 hours and gave 
89,827 driver examinations. 

Weight stations, although manned by civilian 
weight inspectors, also required 14,000 hours of uni- 
formed patrol members’ time in assistance in weighing 
trucks and making 8,000 arrests. Patrol officers also 
inspected more than 2,000 school buses which required 
1,342 hours. 

Patrol aid to other police agencies amounted to 
10,000 hours and another 5,000 hours were spent in 
aiding the State Highway Department and the Senate 
Revenue Department. 

Time spent in safety education amounted to 24,000 
hours, and 269 hours were logged by the patrol’s ait 
craft in traffic work. 

Center striping the highways required 5,500 hours 
of assistance by patrolmen. The report recorded the 
hours spent on funeral, military and parade escorts, 
as well as relays, office duty and other miscellaneous 
activities. 

The Missouri Highway Patrol also reported a 37 
per cent increase in arrests during 1954 over the 
total for 1953. The 1954 total is 40,311. | 

In March of 1954, Colonel Waggoner inaugurated 
the use of unmarked patrol cars and all patrol vehicles 
traveled over 9,500,000 miles during the year. 

The Patrol’s Safety Bureau reports a decrease from 
1,020 traffic fatalities in 1953 to 974 in 1954, with an 
approximate 5 per cent increase in mileage during 
the year. 
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.. whichever best meets the community’s 
needs, 
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‘The Spokane 
Junior Police 


By Commissioner Carl D. Canwell 
Department of Public Safety 


Spokane, Washington 


Law enlorcement education, as personified in the 
Spokane Junior Police, means more than “as the twig 
is bent .... °° A comprehensive program of the three 
“R’s” in good citizenship is 
paying dividends because our 
Junior Police learn first why 
we have laws; second, what 
the laws mean, and third, to 
obey the laws. 

After the boy has _ these 
three “R’s” firmly entrenched 
in his mind, he is allowed to 
help enforce the laws under 
the supervision of a regular 
police officer. 

Every boy between the ages 
of 11 and 17 years is eligible 
to join the Spokane Junior 
Police, regardless of race, 
creed or color. Whether or not he is, or has been, a 
juvenile delinquent has nothing to do with his mem- 
bership in the Junior Police organization. Any boy— 
good, bad, or indifferent—is eligible. We do not 
put a premium on delinquency by accepting only 
juvenile delinquents. 





Carl D. Canwell 


“LT hereby apply for membership in the Spokane 
Junior Police. - If accepted, | solemnly agree to abide 
by its rules. . to make our organization one with 
high standards and deserving the respect of the citizens 
of Spokane ....” So reads the application for mem- 
bership which every boy must sign when he agrees 
to help enforce the laws as a Junior Policeman. He 
is taught that he is responsible for his own conduct 
first; that he must learn to follow before he learns 
to lead. 


The official support of a police agency is the fun- 
damental basic factor that gives the Junior Police force 
its effectiveness. A natty, grey, inexpensive uniform 
and a silver-plated badge, the same quality as that 
of the regular police officer, have a direct appeal to 
the potential Junior Policeman. An eight-week pro- 
bation period tends to determine the boy’s sincerity. 
At completion of the probationary period he must 
sign a pledge and is then given an identification card, 
showing his picture, right thumb print, and signature. 


He considers it a privilege to study and work with 
the two “real life” police detectives assigned from the 
Young Peoples Division of the Spokane Police Depart- 
ment. The prospect of a traffic assignment on a cold, 
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rainy corner at a busy intersection, assisting 1,000 
youngsters safely across the street from a children’s 
matinee, does not dampen his enthusiams. He may 
have the opportunity to stand in a Guard of Honor 
for the President of the United States—even shake 
hands and visit with him. 

For example, on a recent visit to Spokane, President 
Eisenhower hesitated in the line of inspection of the 
Junior Police Honor Guard and inquired of a 15-year- 
old sergeant, “Are you a top sergeant?” “No, sir, just 
a sergeant,” replied the dry-mouthed youngster. “What 
are your duties, son?” asked the President. “Well, 
I-uh . . . the same as any other sergeant, sir.’ The 
President of the United States beamed his famous 
smile at the boy and shook his hand. The boy told 
us later that his knees stopped knocking when the 
President smiled. This was an experience few adults 
would ever have and certainly one this boy will never 
forget. 

Our boys have acted as Honor Guards for many 
visiting dignitaries, including President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nixon, former President Truman, 
former Vice President Barkley, and Adlai Stevenson. 
They formed an Honor Guard for the Liberty Bell 
when it was on display here. They learn the mean- 
ing of courtesy and good behavior in their policing 
assignments at ball games, stock car races, parades, 
etc. They recently won a TV set for their club rooms 
by selling the most tickets to a local March of Dimes 
exhibition sponsored by various civic organizations. 
Their activities are varied and interesting. They are 
proud of their organization and happy to be working 
and playing on the side of law enforcement. 


“All work and no play was an important 
angle taken into consideration when we organized the 
Junior Police in July, 1949. A four-pronged pro- 
gram—educational, recreational, athletic, and spiritual 
—was envisioned. Our athletic facilities for boys of 
this age were more or less limited, especially during 
the winter months. We solved this by renting from 
the local YMCA for $50 per month three good-sized 
rooms, use of the swimming pool twice a week, and 
use of the gymnasium for games. Other recreational 
facilities of the Y were made available to us, such 
as pool tables, shuffle board, ping pong tables, etc. 

From 125 to 200 Junior Policemen attend the meet- 
ings on Saturday at the Y. They have roll call, flag 
salute, group recitation of The Lord’s Prayer or read- 
ing of a verse from the Bible, uniform inspection, and 
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Detroit keeps the record straight 





“What was that address?” The cost is small. In the Detroit department’s ex- 
“Whal time was the fire reported ?” perience, one 4¢ belt provides five hours of constant 


: oe monitoring. And Dictabelts play back with crystal- 
“Was the defective furnace really reported Md : : 


‘ i clear fidelity. They are used only once . . . a factor 
before the fire ?” that reduces handling costs to a minimum. 
) A modern fire department has to be able to answer Anyone can learn to operate Dictacord equipment 
questions like these from a reliable, permanent record. in a few hours. It is rugged and easily serviced by 
: The safety of the people and the department’s own Dictaphone technicians in all parts of the country. 
protection demand it. Dictacord is versatile, too . . . connects with radio, 
Detroit’s efficient fire department solved the telephone or PA systems . . . may be operated 
) problem with Dictaphone Dictacord Recording remotely. 
Machines ... the monitoring equipment that many For complete information about Dictacord, write 
? police and fire departments have chosen. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. PC-5, 420 Lexington 
Twenty-four hours a day the Dictacord equipment Ave., New York 17, N. } 


records incoming and outgoing messages on Dictabelt 








) records . . . the little red plastic belts that are exclu- 


sive with Dictaphone recording machines. ae 


x 


' When a garbled message is received, the belt can 
be played back instantly. ©@r months later the same 
) belt—filed permanently as easily as a letter—can be 


replayed to check the facts. 


| DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 








Dictaphone, Dictacord and Dictabelt Are Registered Trade-Marks of Dictaphone Corporation 





President Eisenhower inspects- members of the 
Spokane Junior Police during his visit to that city. 


a lecture on some phase of law enforcement each 
week. Many times they are invited as guests of the 
local theaters to view current pictures having to do 
with their work as Junior Police officers. 

Every summer the boys attend camp for a week. 
The Canwell Youth Program, through contributions 
from local business men, civic organizations and in- 
terested individuals, rents the entire camp facilities 
of the YMCA at Fan Lake for use of the Junior Police. 
The boys pay half the cost by selling soap and theater 
tickets. Last summer, 176 boys earned half their way 
to camp, with the Youth Program paying the other 
half. 

The Program also sponsors a teen-age dance every 
Friday night and a bowling program on Saturday 
mornings for both boys and girls. 

There are no membership fees in the Junior Police. 
Every boy is required to earn his badge and uniform 
after he has served the eight-week probationary period 
by doing odd jobs around his home, carrying a paper 
route, or outside employment of some kind. One of 
the first lessons learned in the operation of the pro- 
gram is that children appreciate what they earn and 
accomplish on their own—not what is given to them. 

When I took office in 1949, our city was faced 
with a problem which was particularly unique to us. 
Vast defense areas had been built in and around the 
city during World War II. And the city was com- 
pletely surrounded by three large military bases, with 
a fourth just 35 miles away. These projects brought 
with them a tremendous increase in both transient 
and resident population, together with all the prob- 
lems appurtenant thereto. Local policing agencies 
were hopelessly understaffed and unprepared to un- 
dertake the task of instituting a youth program under 
the circumstances. Juvenile delinquency was growing 
worse day by day. 

Organization of the Junior Police was the first 
thrust against delinquency. I asked for, and received, 
funds to hire more police and firemen. All personnel 
assigned to handling juveniles was carefully screened 
and selected. Next, night after night, I talked to 
civic and service clubs, church members and clergy- 
men, educators and business men, telling them about 
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a youth program on a community-wide basis which 
would help control and curb juvenile delinquency 
among the young people of the city—whether they 
were the so-called respectable youth, wayward minors, 
underprivileged, overlooked, or even juvenile delin- 
quents. These efforts brought results. The citizens 
of Spokane rallied with financial and moral support. 

No tax monies have ever been paid to support the 
program. It is supported and maintained entirely 
on a volutary contribution basis. 

Recently the parents of the Junior Police boys 
have been organized. They are anxious and enthu 
siastic about seeing their youngsters progress and the 
cause of good law enforcement succeed. ‘Their co 
operation and assistance with the various activities 
is welcome and appreciated. 

Juvenile delinquency has shown a decided decrease 
in Spokane this last year—and we attribute it to om 
Junior Police. 


TRAFFIC RESEARCH STUDIES 


The following reports from the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Institute of Transportation and Trafhc Engi 
neering of the University of California are on sub 
jects of interest to those with traffic responsibilities: 
Traffic Violators 

Interviews in Los Angeles with 300 habitual traffic 
violators accounting for 1,774 violations in 12 months 
revealed that 60 per cent had a favorable attitude 
toward traffic laws and 55 per cent had a favorable 
attitude toward police. 

Aside from displaying the habit of committing tral 
fic violations, the group did not seem widely different 
from the public as a whole, with one exception: 95 
per cent were male. The estimated intelligence and 
personality of the group approximated a normal distri 
bution; 55 per cent were skilled workers; 59 per cent 
drove postwar cars; ages ranged from 16 to 54 with 
a median of 29 (Harry W. Case, Ismar Reiter, Ernest 
A. Feblowicz, and Roger G. Stewart) . 

Tinted Windshields 

Theoretical analysis of the effect of tinted glass, 
particularly automobile windshields, indicates that 
visibility distances on the highway at night are always 
reduced, sometimes seriously. The analysis takes into 
account the transmittance of tinted and clear glass, 
the brightness and light pattern of headlamps, and 
the reflectance and angular size of objects to be dis 
cerned on the road. 

Losses in visibility caused by tinted windshields are 
computed as ranging from 10 per cent to 45 per cent 
at target distances ranging from 1,000 to 100 feet, the 
per cent loss increasing as the distance decreases. Anal 
ysis shows that the losses are greatest under conditions 
that are critical from the driving standpoint. 

To compensate for the loss, a driver would have to 
reduce speed by as much as 30 per cent to be certain 
of stopping the same distance short of a roadway 
obstacle. Actual test data fit fairly well to the theore- 
tical curves developed in this analysis (Heinz Haber) . 


Mrs. Ina S. Thompson has been appointed by Flo 
rida’s Governor Leroy Collins as motor vehicle com- 
missioner. She is the first woman to hold a key ad- 
ministrative post in Florida. 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 
































The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


EAL | FINGER PRINT 
« | & EVIDENCE 


CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 






the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation @ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


BERLIN * NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 

















Warns Of Tornado Season 
Urges Network Warning Systems 


The season during which tornadoes normally start 
to increase in frequency began in March, E. M. Ver- 
non, Chief, Synoptic Reports and Forecasts Division 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, advises. 

Chief Vernon directs to attention of police officials 
“tornado safety rules’ which they may wish to use 
in local public information programs: 

1. When time permits, go to a tornado cellar, cave 
or underground excavation which should have an 
air outlet to help equalize the air pressure. (It should 
be kept fit for use, free from water, gas, or debris; 
and preferably equipped with a pick and shovel.) 

2. If you are in open country—Move at right angles 
to the tornado’s path. Tornadoes usually move ahead 
at about 25 to 40 miles per hour. If there is no time 
to escape, lie flat in the nearest depression, such as a 
ditch or ravine. 

3. If in a city or town—Seek inside shelter, prefer- 
ably in a strongly reinforced building. Stay away 
from windows. In homes the southwest corner of the 
basement usually offers greatest safety, particularly 
in frame houses. People in houses without basements 
should find other shelter, preferably in a storm cellar, 
although a depression, such as a ditch or ravine, can 
olfer some protection: If time permits, electricity 
and fuel lines should be shut off. Doors and windows 
on the north and east sides of the house may be open- 
ed to help reduce damage to the building. Standing 
against the inside wall on a lower floor of an office 
building offers some protection. 


1. If in schools—In city areas, if school building is 
of strongly reinforced construction, stay inside, away 
from windows; remain near an inside wall on the 
lower floors when possible. Avoid auditoriums and 
gymnasiums with large, poorly-supported roofs. In 
rural schools that do not have strongly reinforced 
construction, remove children and teachers to a ravine 
or ditch if storm shelter is not available. 

5. If in factories and industrial plants—On receiv- 
ing a tornado warning, a lookout should be posted to 
keep safety officials advised of the tornado’s approach. 
Advance preparation should be made for shutting 
off electrical circuits and fuel lines if the tornado ap- 
proaches the plant. Workers should be moved to 
sections of the plant offering the greatest protection. 

6. Keep calm. It will not help to get excited. Peo- 
ple have been killed by running into streets and by 
turning back into the path of a tornado. Even though 
a warning is issued, chances of a tornado striking 
one’s home or location are very slight. "Tornadoes 
cover such a small zone, as a rule, that relatively only 
a few places in a warned area are directly affected. 

7. Keep tuned to radio or television station for 
latest tornado advisory information: Do not call the 
Weather Bureau, except to report a tornado, as your 
individual call may tie up telephone lines urgently 
needed to receive special reports or relay advisories 
to radio and television stations for dissemination to 
thousands in the critical area. 

The Weather Bureau urges that every community 
have a warning network. A network normally oper- 
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ates in small towns and rural areas in this manner: 
everyone living near the town, or in the county, is 
asked to quickly report to the warning center, such 
as the police station or telephone office, any tornado 
that is seen. Warnings are then issued from this cen- 
ter to everyone in the tornado’s path by means of pre 
arranged signals, or by phone calls to farmers. In cities 
and densely populated areas, volunteer observers lo 
cated about two to four miles apart to the southwest, 
west and northwest of the area to be protected are re 
quested to furnish prompt reports to a warning cente1 
The center issues warnings through radio and tele 
vision stations, etc. 


Organizing a network calls for aid of civic officials 
community organizations and other interested citi 
zens. The more people enthusiastic about establish 
ing the system, the more successful it will be. Im 
portant decisions to be made include how the network 
will operate, how large an area it will cover, where 
the warning center will be located, the type of publi 
warning signal to be used, etc. The type of signal 
should be such as to avoid confusion with other pub 
lic alarm systems in local use 


“We would like to express our appreciation,” Chie! 
Vernon writes, “for the excellent cooperation our ol 
fices receive from members of your organization, both 
in reporting tornadoes in order that timely warnings 
may be issued and in helping to distribute our sever 
storm forecasts and warnings to the public 


Colonel Beverly Ober 


The sudden passing of Colonel Beverly Ober, police 
commissioner of Baltimore, Md., and former head of 
the Maryland State Police, on April 7 terminated a 
16-year career in law enforcement and service to the 
IACP through outstanding contribution to early o 
ganization and operation of its State and Provincial 
Section. 

Acting Police Commissioner Fred L. Ford writes: 
“Colonel Ober had been away from the office ton 
about five weeks because of a virus infection and had 
been told by his physicians that he must take some 
rest, as there was a slight heart impairment. However, 
he returned to the office on Thursday, April 7, and 
remained until about 2:00 p.m. That evening, about 
five o'clock, after just talking to a friend over the 
telephone, he passed away without any warning what 
soever. Needless to say, the entire city was shocked 
at the news of his death. 


“It is not necessary for me to tell you how great a 
loss the Police Department, the citizens of Baltimore, 
and his friends have suffered in Colonel Ober’s pass 
ing. Because you knew him personally, I am sure you 
realize what stature of man he was and that we in 
the Police Department have lost a great leader, and 
the citizens of Baltimore an outstanding public serv 
ant. 


Colonel Ober was named police commissioner of 
Baltimore in 1949. He came to the post from the 
Maryland State Police, which he was named to head 
in 1939. In that year he became interested in the 
year old State and Provincial Section of IACP and 
throughout the years served in various offices and 
committees of the organization. 
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Bi-State Agency Recruits Cadets 





OUR POLICE CADET PROGRAM 


By George D. Eastman 
Superintendent of Security 
The Port of New York Authority 
New York, New York 


On March 28, 1955, The Port of New York Author 
ity, the bi-state agency of the States of New York and 
New Jersey, inducted a preliminary group of 35 police 
cadets, the first such group in the eastern United 
States. ‘There are two main objectives to this police 
program. ‘The first is to add emphasis to the pro- 
fessional aspects of police administration at the Port 
Authority, and to make it possible for individuals 
interested in police work to acquire a professional and 
academic background in the field. 


In addition, at the Port Authority in’ particular, 
because of the high peak-hour traffic volumes en 
countered at its Hudson River crossings, there are 
economic savings possible as a result of the six-hou 
day scheduling of cadets. 


[he cadets, meeting the same mental and physical 
standards as the regular Port Authority Police, must 
be between the ages of 18 and 21 years inclusive (up 
to four years of active military service may be deduct 
ed to meet the age limit). After receiving about 70 
hours of preliminary training they will work fou 
six-hour week days and eight hours on Sundays for a 
total work week of thirty-two hours. During the three 
years of this program, their work at the Holland Tun 
nel, Lincoln Tunnel, and the George Washington 
sridge will consist of tolls collection duties, a function 
normally carried out by regular Port Authority Po 
lice Officers. 


Che major condition of employment is that the cadet 
be accepted in and maintain minimum. scholastic 
standards throughout the Police Science Course offer- 
ed by Brooklyn College in New York and Seton Hall 
University in New Jersey. Brooklyn College has of- 
fered a course in Police Science for the past two years 
and Seton Hall University is beginning the first such 
course in New Jersey in September, 1955. The Port 
Authority bears all tuition costs for the 64-credit 
course leading to the degree of Associate in Applied 
Science. Upon successful completion of the college 
course, the cadet will be required to take additional 
training at the Port Authority Police Academy after 
which he will be appointed as a regular Port Authori 
ty Police Officer at the salary normally earned by 
police officers who have completed two years of service. 


At present our experience is that most personnel 
losses occur during the first two years of service. It 
is expected that this higher entrance salary will result 
in lower attrition and thereby reduce police training 
costs for replacements. 


Chis Police Cadet Program was originally conceived 
by Ray Ashworth, then the superintendent of security 
at the Port Authority. Mr. Ashworth recently took 
up the duties of acting director of the IACP Traffic 
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Division and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 


The Port Authority police force numbering over 
one thousand men is one of the largest in the country. 
It is the third largest in New York State and the second 
largest in New Jersey. Since their work involves duty 
in both New Jersey and New York, members of the 
force are peace officers in both States. Their duties 
include security patrol, traffic patrol, tolls collection 
and emergency duties at the Port Authority's 17 land, 
sea and air terminal and transportation facilities in 
the bi--state Port District. 


Far East Officers Participating In 
[ACP Training Program Here 





The photograph above shows, center, Col. David 
McCandless, director of the Southern Police Institute, 
welcoming, |. to r., Captain R. Pandji Gondosoerojo, 
Major R. M. Sanityo Tjokrodiningrat, and Captain 
R. Mohamad Gondodoerbroto, all of Indonesia, to 
the Institute’s spring seminar on criminal investiga- 
tion. 


These officials are included in the [ACP Program 
of training for police officials visiting the United 
States. Upon completing studies at the Institute, the 
officers will visit Federal investigative agencies and 
state and municipal departments. 


Also taking special training at the Institute were 
officials from the Philippines—Chief Vincente O. Nov- 
ales, Quezon City; Major Porfirio C. Garcia, San 
Juan; Captain Leoncie B. Gonzales, Manila; and Ma- 
jor Consolado R. Palad, Manila: 


Captain Gonzales was elected president of the Semi- 
nar class—the first foreign official to be so honored. 


The group will make field visits to Massachusetts 
State Police, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia Po- 
lice Departments 


The IACP Training Division, organized to develop 
the training project, now has officials from seven 
countries currently included in the program and new 
projects are in process of development. Colonel Rus- 
sell A. Snook, director of the ‘Training Division, will 
report in detail on activities to the IACP Board of 
Officers at its meeting scheduled for April 20 in Chi- 


cago. 
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NATION-WIDE CONCENTRATION 
ON—"SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” 


By William M. Greene, Chairman 
National Conference Of 
State Safety Coordinators 


For the third consecutive year emphasis will be on 
speed reduction again this summer when safety men, 
police departments, civic groups and state officials 
throughout the country band together to support the 
Memorial Day-to-Labor Day anti-accident drive, Slow 
Down and Live. 

Highly effective in 11 northeastern states, where 
it was launched in 1953, Slow Down and Live was ex- 
tended during the summer of 1954 to cover the 24- 
state area from Maine to Texas. Even more success- 
ful in that area, the campaign was extended once 
again and this year will cover all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the U. S. territories. 

Slow Down and Live is endorsed by the governors 
of all the states and sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of State Safety Coordinators. A totally volun- 
tary effort, in that no official at any level “orders” 
motor vehicle officials or safety directors or enforce- 
ment agencies within his state to take part, the cam- 
paign has nevertheless been accepted unanimously 
by the official families of all participating states in 
the past. And a resolution adopted by the Governors’ 
Conference meeting at Bolton’s Landing, New York, 
last July virtually guarantees continued acceptance of 
the program during this year and the years to come. 

Introduced by Governor Theodore McKeldin of 
Maryland and seconded by Governors Frank Clement 
of Tennessee and Hugh Gregg of New Hampshire, the 
Governors’ Resolution tells the real story behind Slow 
Down and Live: 

“Every appropriate facility of state government 
must be directed forcefully to the management and 
regulation of traffic in such a way as to reduce death, 
injury and property damage on our streets and high- 
ways. The initiative of the Northeastern State Safety 
Coordinators in 1953, joined by the Southern State 
Safety Coordinators in 1954, and state highway safety 
campaigns generally have provided a program of traf- 
fic safety during the summer vacation season, aimed 
against the violations most frequently responsible for 
highway accidents—violations associated with the ‘in a 
hurry,’ ‘me, first’ attitude among drivers. ‘Slow Down 
and Live’ programs are producing results in the re- 
duction of traffic casualties and should be extended 
throughout the nation. 

“The Forty-Sixth Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference urges safety coordinators of the forty-eight 
states to conduct vigorous highway safety campaigns 
generally, and especially from Memorial Day to Labor 
Day, 1955 on a country-wide basis, and recommends 
that the several Governors provide impetus for the 
program by signing a joint declaration setting forth 
the position of each state in full support of this high- 
way safety project.” 

Dedicated to the principle that the one sure way 
to cut down the nation’s traffic accident experience 
is through a concentrated attack on speed violators, 
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Slow Down and Live boils down to an education- 
enforcement program. 


Educationally, the campaign is the biggest thing 
ever undertaken in the highway safety field. Last 
summer, for example, there were literally millions of 
pieces of promotional material distributed to drivers 
throughout the 24 participating states. The daily 
press devoted unnumbered column-inches of space to 
the program and nobody can even guess at the num 
ber of hours of radio and television time that were 
given to its promotion. Outdoor advertising held the 
Slow Down and Live message aloft over every majo 
highway and posters rode the backs of trucks and 
greeted drivers as they pulled into filling stations. 
And at toll stations on bridges and superhighways 
Slow Down and Live leaflets were handed to every 
passing driver. It was impossible, in short, for any 
motorist who used the highways to miss the Slow 
Down and Live message. 


As for enforcement, the teeth of the program, figures 
from last summer's participating states show that 
where there was an increase in the number of tickets 
issued and a corresponding increase in traffic court 
speed convictions, there also was a decrease in f[atali 
ties during the Slow Down and Live period. It is 
expected that this year, with police departments and 
traffic courts in half the states having previous ex- 
perience with the program and improved preliminary 
education about the campaign in the other 24 states, 
enforcement agencies will pile up even better records 
than in the past. 

Apart from the gigantic size of the operation, there 
is only one basic difference between Slow Down and 
Live and all other highway safety campaigns that have 
ever been conducted. That difference is so impor- 
tant, though, that it accounts for the past success of 
Slow Down and Live where so many other programs 
have failed. “The difference is this: Slow Down and 
Live concentrates on only one area of the overall traf- 
fic accident problem, that area concerning speed and 
speed-connected violations. And since speed accounts 
for more accidents than any other single factor, it 
amounts to a concentration of effort where the effort 
is most needed. 

The five principal facts of the whole speed prob- 
lem have been termed the “in-a-hurry complex,” 
which is the target of Slow Down and Live. Broken 
down, the in-a-hurry complex looks like this: (1) 
driving at excessive speeds; (2) driving too fast for 
prevailing conditions; (3) following the car ahead too 
closely; (4) passing improperly, and (5) failing to 
give the right-of-way, which includes traffic sign and 
signal violations. 


So there’s the picture. In 1954 a gigantic public 
education program coupled with public cooperation 
and outstanding traffic law enforcement during the 
101 days of Slow Down and Live saved more than 600 
lives. The lives to-be saved in 1955 can be at least 
twice that number. 


Motorola’s “Big Voice’ two-way radio is now in- 
corporating a built-in public address facility which, 
by means of several unique circuit innovations, will 
enable the operator to quickly switch normal radio 
transmission to public address operation. 
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Here’s the way to handle those tricky 
intersections...where a full stop is 
not always necessary...but caution 
must be heeded. Mrro-FLEx YIELD 
SIGNS, recommended by the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration, handle 
the situation and still keep traffic 
flowing. Like all Miro-F.Lex signs, 
they are embossed for greater strength 
and readability. Finished with the 
best baked-on enamel on zinc-coated 
Bonderized steel, they assure you a 
lifetime of maintenance-free service. 
Write for more information on 
YIELD signs and the complete line 
of Mrro-F Ex traffic control signs. 
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Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Executive Offices, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


Central Stations in Principal Cities of the United States 








Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in “the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 










If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 

21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 




















Price $220.00 Complete 


With Full Operating Instructions 


B«W LIE DETECTOR 


Over 350 Now in Use 


OUR GUARANTEE 







Order a B & W Lie Delector today for 30 day trial at your 
station. Use as directed in the Operation Manual and 
sompare its simplicity, effectiveness, and a in actual 
cases with any other seption indicator regardless of price. 
If not 100% satisfied, send it back with no expense or obli 
jalion except minor shipping costs. Personal training avail- 
ible, if needed, al reasonable extra cost 


B&W ASSOCIATES 


DEPT. C, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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Chief Hansson of Dallas Reports on 


Oral Promotional Review Board 

Chief Carl F. Hansson of Dallas, immediate past 
president of the IACP, reported recently on a net 
activity in his department relating to promotions 
“Several months ago we reviewed the promotional 


procedure in our department and compared what we 
were doing with the methods employed elsewher 
Some of the correspondence was with Art Brandstat 


ter, head of the Department of Police Administration 
at Michigan State College. 


“Our Civil Service rules require that all promotions 
up to and including that ol Inspectol OL police be 
on the basis of competitive examination Che stand 


ing on the eligible list is determined on the grad 
made in the written examination and counts 55 pei 
cent of the final grade. ‘The other 45 per cent in 
cluded 40 per cent of the candidate's efficiency grad 
and 5 per cent for seniority. For one vacancy, the 
names of the three men at the top of the list are sub 
mitted to the head of the department He is at 
liberty to select any one of the three for promotion 

“The Civil Service rules do not provide for an oral 
interview. While a written examination will dete 
mine a man’s knowledge of the subjects on which 
he is examined, it does not establish his ability on 
willingness to use what he knows. Recently fou 
vacancies in the grade of sergeant occurred in the 
department. Seven names were submitted, and the 
recently established Oral Review Board, composed of 
my four division chiefs and the assistant chief, re 
viewed the immediate supervisors’ appraisals of the 
applicants for promotion, interviewed and _ scored 
them, and made their recommendations. ‘Two of the 
men who made excellent scores on the written ex- 
amination were not selected. 

“After the interviews and selections had been made, 
those who were rejected were called in and told why 
they were not selected for promotion. The re-inter- 
view with the unsuccessful candidates was for the pur 
pose of suggesting courses of study and changes of 
habits which would make them acceptable as super- 
visory officers. From comments that have come back 
to us, not only from the successful candidates but 
also the unsuccessful ones and other members of the 
department, the plan seems to be acceptable and suc 
cessful.” 


TACOMA TRAINS “GOLD BRAID” 


The Traffic Division of the International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police recently conducted two one 
week courses for the Takoma, Wash., Police Depart 
ment. The first course was for supervisory personnel 
and the second for staff and command officers. Sev 
eral officers from the Seattle department also attended 

The courses were conducted by D. C. Snedaker, 
West Coast field representative of the LACP Traffic 
Division. George C. Bowers, director of field service 
also participated. 

It is believed that this is the first time top-level 
training of this type has been offered in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Chief Roy D. Kerr of Tacoma requested the [ACP 
Praffic Division to conduct this special training fot 
his department. 
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light 





Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 
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The night stick and the gun are standard police equip- 
ment because they are necessary protection in law and 
order enforcement. The patrol car was added as another 
tool to overcome the fast get-a-way of law breakers 
with modern transportation. To move these vehicles 
through traffic rapidly and safely law enforcement 
officers were given the privilege of using a siren. 


The privilege of using these tools has sometimes been 
abused. Prohibiting their use will eliminate these abuses 
but will also eliminate the effectiveness of law enforce- 
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FEDERAL WL COASTER SIREN 





ment. The answer is proper training and discrimination 
in the use of these necessary tools. 


A good siren is a necessity for law enforcement. Use 
it wisely when necessity dictates. Its availability is a 
privilege that can save lives. You need your siren just 
as you need your patrol car and gun. Ask for the 
privilege of having and using a reliable, adequate siren 
to increase your efficiency and safety and use it to 
enhance the reputation of your department. You need 
a FEDERAL WL SIREN and a FEDERAL BEACON RAY 
light to produce the maximum return for your efforts. 


formerly: Federal Enterprises, Inc. 


and Bit F.w& Corporation 
8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Fabric 


for 
Police 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 


Unequaled 


Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Seulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 
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Fon Protos with Conviction, 


thoes NOTHING like 
SPEED GRAPHIC: 
EQUIPMENT 


The perfect outfit for 
law enforcement work: 
a Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic equipped with 
a Graflite flash unit. 


When your police officers are equipped with the 
unit shown above, they are ready for any emer- 
gency, day or night. Their photos will have the 
crisp detail that stands great enlargement without 
loss of the sharp detail that constitutes undeniable 
evidence. 

Speed Graphic equipment is made for on-the- 
spot 24-hour photography. It’s rugged! It’s de- 
pendable! It’s versatile, and. . . it’s easy to use! Ask 
your local Graflex dealer for 
a demonstration. 


GRAFLEX 


Write Dept. PC-55, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 8, N. Y- 













Colonel Smith Of North Carolina 
Piles Up Safe Driving Record 


Colonel James R. Smith, commander of North Caro- 
lina’s 530-man State Highway Patrol, from the vantage 
point of 49 years of age can look back on a quarter 
century of police work distinguished by, among other 
things, an amazingly good record of safe driving. Bill 
Crowell, of the North Carolina Department of Motor 
Vehicles, gives us the following story on his state’s 
patrol chief. 


Colonel Smith has driven an average of 50,000 miles 
a year for more than 25 years, or better than a million 
and a quarter miles of driving with nary a scratch to 
mar his record. 


In one way it’s like making two and a half round 
trips to the moon. And not over celestially smooth 
and uncluttered turnpikes, but a variety of jam-packed, 
rocky, twisting, unpaved and narrow roads. 


Colonel Smith and his colleagues in the acutely 
safety-minded Patrol preach a fiery doctrine of high- 
way safety continuously. He’s one who need not refei 
to a text book to emphasize the importance of safe 
and sane driving practices. 

The colonel began logging safety miles astride a 
motor bike in Marion in 1929. Fresh from the Patrol’s 
first indoctrination school at Camp Glenn, Morehead 
City, the fledging trooper drew his first assignment 
with the highway patrol in the mountain city. 

It was in Marion that the young trooper got his 
first taste of obstreperous motorists and put his safe 
driving record on the line in the process. 

He was patrolling a dusty mountain road one sum 
mer afternoon. Suddenly another motorcycle charged 
by him, flinging dust and contempt into his face. The 
colonel twisted his throttle and the chase was on. For 
some 12 miles the hazardous tag game continued, up, 
down, and around tortuous mountain curves. The 
speed demon threw in the towel when he unwittingly 
turned into a mountain cul de sac and skidded his 
steaming machine around in a half circle. Colonel 
Smith was just arriving. With pounding heart and 
trembling hands after the mad dash, he arrested the 
cyclist and returned to his patrol. 

In the late 30’s the Patrol abandoned motorcycles 
and went to silver-sided convertibles. The change 
made no difference in Colonel Smith’s competence. 
He steadily built up his accident free record. 

A few years later he engineering a breath taking 
chase with a bandit near Wilmington, his home town 
With bullets boring in from the pursued car, Colonel 
Smith and a fellow trooper were laboring to overtake 
the fleeing suspect, a dangerous felon. Good fortune 
was on their side when the culprit wrecked his speed- 
ing car and was taken into custody. Smith, at 90 
miles an hour, managed to maintain his record during 
the 20 mile chase. 

On long motor trips Colonel Smith drives with 
robot-like precision: Both hands are constantly on 
the wheel and his eyes seldom leave the road ahead 
On the spot night and day as the state’s number one 
traffic cop, the colonel’s meticulous driving is as neces- 
sary as his badge of office. And after 25 years ol 
grueling law enforcement, peppered with hair-raising 
chases, it is understandable why he so jealously guards 
his fine record at the wheel. 
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June 1 Deadline For Applications 
Nine-Month Traffic Training Course 


June I is the deadline for police departments to 
apply for grants-in-aid and for admission for their 
tration Training Program at the Traffic Institute ol 
Northwestern University. 

Grant-in-aid awards totaling $37,200 have been 
made available by the Kemper Foundation for Trafhe 
Safety, Chicago. These represent sixteen $1,650 fel- 
lowships and sixteen $675 tuition scholarships. Eight 
awards of each category will go to municipal police 
departments and eight to state and county police and 
highway patrol agencies. 

The 1955-56 training program begins September 22, 
1955, and will continue through June 11, 1956. Ap 
plication forms may be obtained from the Traffic 
Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 


The nine-month training program, designed es 
pecially for staff and command traffic police person 
nel, comprises four major areas of study and activity: 
1) Problems in Highway Transportation, and_ the 
agencies concerned with them; 2) Functions of the 
Traffic Police, covering accident investigation, traffic 
law enforcement, and traffic direction; 3) Manage- 
ment of Police Traffic Services, and 4) general edu- 
cation courses which are arranged to increase the 
competence of the student and to provide answers to 
problems in traffic police management found in the 
fields of psychology, economics, sociology, and _polli- 
tical science. 

The program consists of classroom work, supple 
mented by field, laboratory, and study projects and 
special conferences. 


Factors considered in selection of department’s re- 
presentatives and granting of awards are: 1) the ap- 
plicant’s ability and potential usefulness to his de- 
partment; 2) the extent of the accident and conges- 
tion problem in his city or state, and 3) his depart- 
ment’s plans for the profitable use of his training to 
further improve its traffic supervision program. 

To be eligible to compete for admission and fon 
award consideration, the applicant must: 1) be not 
more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police officer in 
active service in a municipal, county, township, state, 
federal, or provincial agency; 3) have had at least 
three years of police experience: 4) have the approval 
of his superintendent, commissioner, or chief of po- 
lice; 5) be assured of a leave of absence—or equivalent 
teinporary status—from his department, during which 
his salary will be paid; 6) have the assurance of his 
superior that he will be returned to active service 
upon completing the course; 7) agree to return to 
his department for at least three years, and 8) be in 
good health and physically fit. There are no edu- 
cational prerequisites. 


Selection of candidates is made by a selection board 
composed of representatives of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. Be- 
fore the selection board meets, applicants are given 
examinations and are interviewed by Institute staff 
members in their home departments. 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPLETE NEW REVISION 
1954 


PUBLISHED LATE IN 
THE 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
POLICE CHIEFS 
AND OTHER 
TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 


533 pages 





The 1954 edition contains an entirely new 
chapter on police management. The chap- 
ters on Traffic Supervision and on Communi- 
cations have been completely rewritten. All 
other chapters have been revised and brought 
up to date, with new material added on 
such subjects as training, junior traffic police, 
ethics, and professionalization. 


Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


(] Please send me copy of “MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION” at $7.50 postpaid 


[] Send me full details regarding your 


in-service training courses 
NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 





INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-REGORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP’’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 

® OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 

* EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 

* REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 

* RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 

@ INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 

* SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 

® VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 

@ PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 

INVALUABLE FOR 


‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT UK 





TAPPING WIRES \) 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 


812 Broadway 
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12-Million Dollar Road Test To 
Measure Vehicle Weight Effects 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks has an 
nounced that the Bureau of Public Roads, headed by 
Commissioner Charles D. Curtiss, will cooperate with 
the state and territorial highway departments, the 
Department of Defense, and the automotive, petrole- 
um, and tire segments of industry in a 12-million dol 
lar road test designed to measure the effects of vehicle 
weight on roads and bridges. 

The planned research, sponsored by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials and known 
as the AASHO Road Test Project, will be undertaken 
in Illinois with direction by the Highway Research 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences. The site 
selected lies in an area conforming to predetermined 
requirements as to climate, precipitation, frost pene 
tration, and soil conditions, established to insure wid: 
spread application of the seasonal test results to pai 
ticular conditions prevailing throughout the country 

The tests will be made on a 4-lane divided highway 
constructed as part of an 8-mile relocation of route 
U. S. 6 between Ottawa and LaSalle. Four test loops, 
each approximately 7,600 feet in length, will be pro 
vided by connecting the divided roadway with turn 
arounds. Each loop will have two test lanes with 
concrete pavement on one side of the dividing median 
and bituminous pavement on the other. Each loop 
will be subdivided into sections with pavement vary 
ing in thickness to represent existing roads and possible 
future design requirements.. There will be identical 
variations in the paired test lanes of each loop. Six 
teen bridges of varied design and composition are in 
cluded in the tests. 

Three-axle and 5-axle truck-tractor semitrailers will 
be used as test vehicles. They will operate around 
the loops in the direction of normal traffic, applying 
controlled axle loads on the paired lanes in each loop, 
single axles on the inside lanes and tandem axles on 
the outside lanes. Six vehicles will be operated at 
uniform rates in each of the eight test lanes with single 
axle loadings of a proposed range from 10,000 pounds 
and tandem axle loading ranging from 20,000 to 50, 
000 pounds. More than a million axle loads will be 
applied on each test section. 


The test road, estimated to cost approximately 3 
million dollars, will be constructed as a federal-aid 
project with financing to the extent of salvage valu 
from apportioned federal aid and Illinois State High 


way Department funds. Test features will be financed 


from the joint-state fund contributed by the several 
highway departments. An industry contribution ol 
3-million dollars represents the expense of the test 
vehicles, gasoline and lubricants for their operation, 
and the tire equipment. The Department of Defense 
will cooperate. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, in response to broad 
ened research authority provided by the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1954, anticipates providing technical 
personnel, assistance and advisory services instrumen 
tation, and equipment direction and administration 
of the project will be through a Highway Research 
Board Advisory Committee which will include wide 
representation of the participants. Direction of the 
project operations will be under a project manage! 
selected by the Board with the concurrence of AASHO 
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Right-of-way acquisition by the state of Illinois is 
already under way, and construction will follow. Con- 
trolled loads will be applied for an indeterminate 
period, after which the post-test phase will include 
investigation of the effects of some of the heaviest 
military vehicles and of the design requirements fon 
their accommodation. 


The project is planned to provide test results having 
widespread application in the regulation of loads fon 
the protection of existing highways and bridges, as 
well as to design standards for future highway facil 
ities. Information obtained will be applied in the 
improvement of the 40,000-mile national system of 
interstate highways. 


High-speed, electronic computers will be used to 
keep current the analysis of test data and to make 
possible interim findings of significant value to high- 
way construction programs. Final test findings will 
provide important advances in knowledge, contribut- 
ing both to the economy of highway transportation 
and to improved bases for assessing the relative cost 
responsibilities of the different classes of vehicles mak 
ing use of the highways. 


Theft Investigators To Meet 


The third annual conference of the International 
\ssociation of Auto Theft Investigators is scheduled 
for August I to 33, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., according to President Herbert D. Brigham 


of the Missouri Highway Patrol. 


“This conference,’ comments President Brigham, 
“is for the purpose of bringing together automobile 
theft investigators from police departments through 
out the country. The program has not been com 
pleted, but we expect to hear from outstanding au 
thorities in panel discussion and to cover many phases 
of this type of investigation.” 


California Quotes The Cost 


California traffic accident costs last year equaled a 
loss of $26.50 for every man, woman and child in the 
state, according to the California Highway Patrol. 

Based on a National Safety Council formula, which 
computes costs of all fatal injury, and property dam 
age accidents at the rate of $110,000.00 loss per trafh« 
death, the total dollar loss for 1954 came to $341,440, 
000 


Commissioner Bb. R. Caldwell explained that the 
staggering economic loss was suffered as a result of a 
grisly traffic toll including 3,104 dead and 108,265 
injured in 180,186 traffic accidents. He emphasized, 
as another sickening phase of the entire traffic acci 
dent picture, the fact that more than nine thousand 
of the injured have suffered permanent disabilities. 


Despite the tragic toll, the 1954 traffic accident rec 
ord reflected considerable improvement over 1955. 
Traffic deaths throughout the state showed a drop 
of 267, and 207 of these lives were saved in unincor 
porated areas where the Patrol concentrates its en 
forcement. 


“Last year the cost to each Californian for the en- 
tire Patrol operation was $1.24, while traffic accident 
costs, if equally distributed, would have cost $26.50 
per capita. Efficient enforcement is obviously a sound 
investment,’ Commissioner Caldwell concluded. 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODA y, one of the keys to advancement in law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 39 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 

IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 

IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers, 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 


@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 

@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 





FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
Yd od ee a 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 






Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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CIRENC 


NEW “REVOLVO-RAY” LIGHT 


F POWERFUL 

RED RAY 
“REVOLVES THRU 
COMPLETE CIRCLE 


GIVING FULL 
: PROTECTION FROM 
— 8M ——— ; EVERY SIDE 









“R-5-R” USED BY 
SIRENO HUNDREDS OF 
SIREN POLICE DEPTS. 





SIRENS — ALL SIZES AND TYPES 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 
e 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE SIRENO COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. 32 — 216 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 















the wise 


mele The Best In 


Ullivelduie melelales 
Specify 


WARRENTON Beaver 
16 0z.—20 oz.—30 oz. 


the If arrenton woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Worsted, Woolen and 
Synthetic Apparel 

Fabrics Division 

261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
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Main Office: 40 Worth St., New York 


TERRIFIC 
FOR TRAFFIC! 


NEW, IMPROVED 


distometer 
BY ROLATAPE 
Precision-Calibrated 
Measuring Wheel 


* Safe, Accurate, 
Modern 

¢ One Man Operation 

* Cut Investigation Time 

* Reduce Exposure to 


_ Traffic ONLY 
Take All Measure- 
ments Easily J 9 | 
¢ Counter Resets 
Instantly 
* Folds Compactly (Includes leather 
for Kit or Glove Carrying Case) 


Compartment y 
See Your Nearest 
Dealer or Write 


ROLATAPE, INC. 


P. O. BOX 1190+ 1741 14TH ST. - SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


















W. S. DARLEY & CO. | 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Letter From The Editor 

Our new heading for this column comes from the 
humble pen of your editor in the hope that it may 
give your countenance a grin, or even a full-fledged 
smile, as you peruse this page. 

[ should also like to invite you to use this column 
as a sounding board for police opinion, for special 
comments or notices—and even for malice afore- 
thought-out criticism! 

Seriously, this is your space, and you are cordially 
invited to use it. 

Leroy E. WIKF 
Edito1 


News From Manila 

Reading of results of S-D Day (December 15, 1954) . 
[am prompted to inform you that we had a national 
Safety and Accident Prevention Week, Novembe1 
14-20, with Traffic and Transportation Day falling on 
November 17. 

During that period the Manila Police Department 
distributed pamphlets, posters and leaflets on trafh« 
safety to the general public through the traffic courts, 
junior police, and motion picture theaters. Lectures 
on traffic safety were given in the various schools, ow 
mobile units broadcast messages on traffic safety, 
newspaper, radio and TV media were used, streamers 
with traffic safety slogans were hung in various public 
places, safety posters were strategically placed in all 
traffic and police outposts, and safety material was 
distributed to all government offices. 

The program on Traffic and Transportation Day 
featured, among other ceremonies, the award of med 
als of merit to traffic officers for neatness, courtesy 
and efficiency in the discharge of their duties. 

COLONEL TELESFORO TENORIO 
Chief of Police, Manila 
Police Department, Manila, P. I. 


Color Photography In Des Moines 

In 1953 we started to use color photography pri 
marily on microscopic specimens, such as hair, fibers, 
and various colored materials. We found this type 
of photograph better enabled us to present to the 
court and jury in true color the results of our labora- 
tory examinations. 

We used Ansco materials for this work, resulting 
in a direct-positive transparency of a 35 millimeter 
size which we mounted in glass slides, making it pos- 
sible to project them on a 50 by 50 inch screen for 
court room viewing. We have also used this same 
procedure for crime scene transparencies. This type 


of photography has been introduced and admitted 
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in the District Courts in Polk and Warren counties, 
lowa. 

The cases in which this type of evidence have been 
ruled admissible thus far have involved a safe bur- 
glary, a holdup, a rape, and murder. 

We are now using third dimensional 35 millimeter 
color ‘transparencies in our crime scene pictures, and 
are also using this medium in taking full length and 
mug shot transparencies of all subjects involved in 
major crimes. 

We have not experienced any difficulties in keep- 
ing qualities of our processing materials, with the ex- 
ception of the “hardener.”” This obstacle‘ has been 
overcome easily by the purchase of Kodak potassium 
chrome alum for mixing our own reagent. We buy 
this in one-pound jars and mix it 25 grms. of potas- 
sium chome alum to a quart of water. This solution 
will last about one week. The other solutions we 
have been using last approximately a month, depend- 
ing of course upon how many rolls of film are pro- 
cessed in that length of time. 

We would be very glad to correspond with any de- 
partment wishing more detailed information concern- 
ing this type of photography. 

Howarp R. EIDE 
Chief of Police 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Policeman’s Ten Commandments 


I have sent over 600 copies, since July, 1954, to law 
enforcement officers throughout the country of “A 
Policeman’s Ten Commandments.” 

Response to my effort has been wonderful. A num- 
ber of police departments have asked to use the Com- 
mandments in their police training classes. 

The Commandments are: 

1. Ask God to give me the strength to do my duty 
as it should be done; 

2. To improve myself morally, mentally, physically 
and spiritually; 

3. To be obedient and carry out all orders from 
my supervisor; 

ft. To protect life and property; 

5. To report for duty punctually and to be present- 
able at all times; 

6. To be firm and still be courteous; 

7. To be willing, cheerful and respectful at all 
times; 

8. To treat my brother officers as I would like them 
to treat me; 

9. To live my life so as to be a credit to my pro- 
fession; 

10. To remember always that I am a public servant 
and am obligated to give the best I have in me. 

FRANK H. REEVES 
533 North Haviland 
Whittier, Calif. 


Identification of Cardiac Patients 

From time to time we are queried as to the advisa- 
bility of the American Heart Association developing 
a distinctive pin to identify cardiac patients. The 
purpose is to protect the cardiac if something should 
happen to him in public places and to guarantee 
prompt and proper treatment. The possibility has 
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also been suggested of our developing some kind of 
card which may be carried in a billfold or pocket 
book as means of identification of the patient's con- 
dition and recommendations for treating him in an 
emergency situation. 


Since you undoubtedly have considered such pro- 
posals, we would appreciate it if you would give us 
the benefit of your thinking and any decisions you 
may have reached on such proposals. Do you know 
of any specific examples where this kind of identifi- 
cation has been used either successfully or unsuccess- 
fully? Do you have any specific recommendations 
concerning this measure in relation to the patients 
with heart disease? 

Any suggestions or recommendations which you 
have to make will be most welcome by our staff and 
committees in helping us to determine what course 
of action the American Heart association should 
take. 

JOHN W. Ferree, M. D. 
Director, Community Service and Education 
American Heart Association 
l4 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, New York 
(Members are requested to write their comments to 
the American Heart Association at the address above.) 


CREIGHTON 


POLICE UNIFORM SHIRTS 


selected for 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Police Department 


* sate 


lat s by 


REEVES 
CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Inquire about our specially designed Uniform Shirts 
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Chiefs Complete 48 Years of Service 
In Parkersburg and Mt. Clemens 


Chief Joseph E. Beckett, of Parkersburg, West Vir- 

ginia, retired the first of the year at the age of 47 

: possibly the youngest chief in 
the country to retire on 
straight service. 

Chief Beckett served his de 
partment 20 years, 9 months 
and one day, having been ap 
pointed to the force in 1928. 
The following year he secured 
leave of absence and accepted 
appointment as agent with 
the U.S. Prohibition Bureau’s 
Pittsburgh office. He spent the 
next four years conscientious 
ly enforcing the unpopulai 
prohibition laws in Wheel- 
ing, Erie, Pa., and Wash 
ington, D. C. In the latter city in 1932 he gained 
nationwide publicity as the agent who chased a liquon 
law violator into the White House and arrested him. 

In 1933 Chief Beckett returned to his rank of pa 
trolman in Parkersburg and served continuously from 
that time, with exception of the war years 1941-1946. 
He was given leave as sergeant to serve with the U. S. 
Naval Intelligence, on a continuous police service 
credit to retirement. A year after his return he was 
appointed chief of the force. 

As head of the department, Chief Beckett put into 
practice many new procedures and practices. He was 
the first chief to establish a municipal police train 
ing school in West Virginia 
He enlarged the force to ade 
quate strength, compiled rules 
and regulations for personnel 
set up a traffic, detective and 
juvenile bureaus, as well as a 
complete police laboratory 
and fingerprint unit. He 
supervised the remodeling 
and refurnishing of police 
headquarters for more effi 
cient operation, and procured 
a modern three-way communi 
cations system. 

He was selected as West 
Virginia’s outstanding chiel 
of police for 1952 by the Mission Texas Board of Com 
merce and awarded its Gold Seal of Progress Award 
\ graduate of the FBI National Academy, class ol 
1948, he was elected president of West Virginia FBI 
National Academy Associates for West Virginia in 
1952. . 

In Mount Clemens, Michigan, Chief Harvey Ham 
mond is completing 28 years of service in his depart 
ment and retiring, effective May Ist. He has been a 
member of the Mount Clemens Department since 
June, 1927, and its chief for the past eight years. 


Chief Beckett 








( hief Hammond 


The week of April 17-23 was proclaimed by Gov 
ernor Marvin Griffin of Georgia as Second Annual 
Teen-Age Traffic Safety Week. This is a project ol 
the Georgia Teen-Age Traffic Safety Association. 
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POLICE FORCE IN SWEDEN 


(An unofficial translation of article in the Svensk 
Uppslagsbok, through courtesy of Mr. Anders Forsse, 
{itache, Embassy of Sweden, Washington, D. C. 


[he Swedish police, organized primarily for the 
protection of the community, also performs additional 
duties imposed by law and general practice. 

These additional duties may include giving assist 
ance to other government agencies, such as the Board 
of Social Welfare, the Board of Health, and the Board 
of Children’s Welfare; siding in certain accident cases; 
and, in rural areas, performing executive functions 
such as the administration of the laws of distraint. 

The organization of the Swedish police was last 
established by statute of June 6, 1925. 

Sweden is divided into police districts. Every city 
and, since 1864, every village, as well as every province 
or a part thereof, in the rural areas, constitutes a po 
lice district. Each district maintains its own police 
force. In December, 1950, there were 132 city districts, 
79 village districts, and 1,170 rural districts. 

Che police force in any district may be reinforced 
by special policemen employed by the provincial as- 
sembly. Certain police districts have rather more 
specialized duties which they perform for the country 
as a whole. In some cases, the National Government 
will decide that a particular district or districts be re 
sponsible for maintaining the additional police per- 
sonnel required for such duties. This is the case where 
passport and frontier policy are concerned, and in 
those posts and cities—Stockholm, Goteborg, Malmo, 
lrelleborg, Charlottenberg, etc.—that are passport and 
frontier control points. ‘The maintenance of the State 
Police School and the State Crime Technical Institute 
is borne as an additional duty by the city of Stock- 
holm. 

In order that there be adequate police reinforce- 
ments to handle emergencies in smaller towns or dis- 
tricts, cities of at least 10,000 inhabitants, and some 
other cities, are required to maintain additional po 
lice personnel. ‘The number of reserve policemen is 
decided in proportion to the size of the town, but 
there are always at least three. Certain towns, desig- 
nated reserve police towns because of the larger num- 
ber of reserve police maintained, aiso have a criminal 
division. Reserve police towns may also be enjoined 
by the National Government to provide police for 
duty outside the towns as State Police. Some of the 
medium-sized and larger cities also have special divi- 
sions to administer registration matters, the social 
welfare system, alcohol control, and the search for 
missing persons. (These matters are usually adminis 
tered by a central police division.) 


Supreme police authority in Sweden is vested in the 
National Government—the “King-in-Council.” The 
administration of the police organization is handled 
by the Royal Department of the Interior. The highest 
police authority in Stockholm is the Governor of 
Stockholm, and in the provinces, the provincial gov- 
ernments, under which the sheriff, in the capacity of 
provincial police chief, has the responsibility for and 
the direction of the local police force. The senior 
police officer in a town is the superintendent, and 
in other police districts, the district or public prose- 
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cutor. In Stockholm the superintendent of police is 
directly responsible to the Governor of Stockholm, 
and in other cities, the superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible to the provincial government. 


Police officers are maintained, with few exceptions, 
in all towns, with a superintendent of police as the 
senior police official. The exceptions are the largest 
cities, such as Stockholm, where state police exercise 
the authority elsewhere maintained by district or 
provincial police. 


In towns and in most villages the police force is 
made up of policemen of different ranks—the super- 
intendent, police sergeants, constables, and_ police 
women—and in the country or rural areas, petty 
constables who serve under the local sheriff. In cer- 
tain cases in rural areas where additional police may 
be required deputy constables may be appointed, 
and.for duties other than those prescribed by law 
for police duty, custodians may be appointed. 


Both the State and individuals can avail themselves 
of the special guard duty provided by custodians. The 
State uses, and pays them, for guarding royal castles, 
frontier posts, state-owned power plants, etc.; and 
individuals can use, and must also pay them, for pro- 
tecting such property as taverns and other premises 
operating under state license, retail shops, places of 
entertainment where large numbers of people assem- 
ble, and larger industrial plants. 

In the larger cities there are also special police off- 
cials who are known as police intendent, police sec- 
retary, police registrar. Petty constables are elected 
by representatives from the community in which they 
serve. Those police officers who have reached per- 
manent status, and additional personnel working with 
the police force for a period of at least two years, are 
appointed and discharged by the provincial govern- 
ment (by the Governor in Stockholm). Other tem- 
porary personnel are appointed and discharged by the 
chief of police. 


In a community which forms a police district of its 
own, representatives from the community may appoint 
a committee to administer the district’s economic af- 
fairs. Generally the chief of police administers the 
law. However, in a county council area or town 
which does not participate in a county council, the 
law is administered by a police board of four mem- 
bers, nominated by the community, and consisting of 
a chairman who is appointed by the National Gov- 
ernment, and three others who are elected by the 
county or town council. 

The disciplinary measures which a police chief 
may exercise over his police force are limited to a 
warning which if not heeded can be followed by the 
loss of a week’s salary or temporary suspension for 
the same period of time. The police chief's decision 
can be appealed to the police board. Should a police 
district fail to follow police regulations, the provincial 
government (the Governor in Stockholm) can step 
in and order the police district to conform to regula- 
tons. Such an order may be combined with the threat 
of a fine that can be imposed as a penalty should the 
police district continue to fail in its- observance of 
regulations. 

In 1948 new regulations were issued that brought 
the activities of the Swedish police into closer accord 
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with modern views and practices and which were 
also designed to make the police a more attractive 
career profession. In order to further these objectives 
it was emphasized that in the relationship between the 
public and the police, the police must consider them- 
selves the servants of the community and that, at the 
same time, the police must have the community's 
loyal support. 


The question of the organization of the police force 
has within recent years been the subject of extensive 
study. In November, 1944, a report was prepared 
recommending that the entire police organization be 
placed under central government control under the 
leadership of the King-in-Council, and that it be ad- 
ministered by a police board and a national chief ol 
police. In December, 1950, further recommendations 
were put forward which included suggestions for a 
municipal and government organization. No further 
action has been taken, however, toward any large-scale 
reorganization of the police force. The experts have 
yet to make a decision as to recommendations in one 
way or the other. 


Municipal Signal Conference Dates 

The 60th annual convention of the International 
Municipal Signal Association will be held at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., September 26-29. 

The technical program will cover all phases of 
municipal signaling work, and will include speakers 
on the subjects of fire alarms, traffic signals, radio 
communications, and others: Leading manufacturers 
of municipal signaling equipment will display and 
demonstrate their equipment. 

All interested in municipal signaling work, whether 
members of the Association or not, are cordially in- 
vited to attend the convention. 


ADT Booklet Available 


Protecting Life, Property and Profits, an illustrated 
36-page booklet for those interested in protection 
against fire, burglary and other hazards, has recently 
been published by the American District Telegraph 
Company. 

The multicolored, pocket-size booklet graphically 
describes the many ADT Central Station Electric Pro- 
tection Services supplied to more than 52,000 sub- 
scribers in approximately 650 municipalities through- 
out the United States. 


Copies may be obtained by writing to ADT, 155 
Sixth Avenue, New York 13, New York. 


Grateful Merchants Give Award 


A check for $400 was presented to Capt. Clarence 
|. Ferguson and 21 other Philadelphia, Pa., policemen 
last month by the Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists for their capture of two wanted for holdup 
of six drugstores and two groceries. 

\t the same time it was announced Captain Fergu- 
son had been presented the Mutual Broadcasting As- 
sociation’s Phillips H. Lord Gangbusters Award in re- 
cognition of his outstanding contribution to law en- 
forcement. Deputy Police Commissioner Albert N. 
Brown made the presentation. 
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TRAFFIC INSTITUTE “FIRSTS” 





Institute photo by William B. Smith 

When Sgt. Kathleen J. Twohig of the Seattle Police 
Department and Col. Sudsguan Tansadith of the 
Bangkok, Thailand, Police Department attended the 
recent two-week course in “Supervision of Personnel” 
at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
three “‘firsts’’ were recorded. 

Sergeant Twohig was the first policewoman to at- 
tend a course at the Traffic Institute. 

Colonel Tansadith was not only the first official 
from his country to attend an Institute course, but 
he was the first to attend the Institute under the new 
IACP-Foreign Operations Administration training 
program for foreign police officials. 

Shown with Sergeant Twohig and Colonel Tansa- 
dith is James M. Slavin (standing) , assistant director 
of training of the Traffic Institute. 

The daughter of a policeman, Sergeant Twohig has 
been in police work for 12 years. Colonel Tansadith 
is chief superintendent of the police public welfare 
division of his department. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers to 
Hold 25th Anniversary Convention 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers, an international 
organization comprised of people having responsible 
positions in traffic planning and traffic operation, has 
selected Pittsburgh as the meeting place for its 25th 
Birthday Meeting. 

The first organizational meeting was held at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh October 2, 1930. 
At that time 19 men comprised the entire membership 
of the organization. There are now more than 800 
members in the United States and in foreign countries. 

The 25th Birthday Meeting will be conducted Oc- 
tober 23-27 at the Willam Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
and will consist of technical sessions, an inspection 
trip of improved transportation facilities in the Pitts- 
burgh area, and several social events. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


We left Police Headquarters at 4:45 in the after- 
noon headed for KCMO-TV, to get ready for our 
weekly 30-minute program informing the public about 
the police service. 


March had come in like a lamb, and gave every in- 
dication of going out like a lion. On the afternoon 
referred to a misty rain had turned to sleet, followed 
by a brisk snow storm. The TV~studio was only 20 
blocks from headquarters, but we were 50 minutes 
getting there. In covering that short distance, Cpl. 
Clarence Hoffman, acting field sergeant, aided six 
motorists who were stalled on the slick streets. None 
of them had chains, and only two had snow tires. 
How they expected to get traction under the circum- 
stances is a mystery. 


In our,.part of the country this type of storm occurs 
infrequently, and motorists fail to realize that when 
they stall;.they tie up a vast amount of traffic. Up 
north where winter is rough the drivers know how to 
equip. their cars and how to operate them in bad 
weather. 


Whenever the weather bureau forecasts freezing 
rain or Siow we immediately issue to the press, radio 
and TV stations, the suggestion that tires be equipped 
with chains or cars be left in'the garage. The results 
are disappointing, as reflected in congestion that 
causes drivers and public service passengers to be 
hours late in getting to work or back to their homes. 


This situation brings to mind the changing thought 
regarding the phase of police service we call Public 
Relations. This writer has felt that the term is a 
misnomer, for the reason that the public is, after all, 
thousands'of individuals, each of whom is a different 
mentality. We prefer the changing of the term to 
Human Relations. Somehow, we look at Human 
Relations as constituting an effort to reach individual 
humans instead of masses. 


In our own training program for recruits, as well 
as in-service, we are stressing Human Relations. We 
are attempting to develop in our officers a knack of 
understanding people. This is an art that is acquired 
only through continuous study of human behavior, 
and the underlying causes of anti-social acts. 


When we speak of anti-social acts, we are referring 
not only to the commission of offenses against the law, 
but those many deficiencies in conduct resulting from 
pure selfishness. The motorist who does not operate 
his vehicle safely, and equipped to continue travel in 
any kind of weather, is selfish. When he stalls and 
causes dozens of other vehicles to stop and wait until 
he can be started again, he is actually committing 
an anti-social act, because he is interfering with the 
rights and safety of his fellow citizens. 
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When he speeds on the highways he is a menace to 
human life. Because he is at the wheel of a motor 
vehicle he is usually not required to face the conse 
quences of his act. 

We have gone on year alter year talking along the 
same line about Public Relations. It seems to this 
writer the police service is due to change tactics and 
completely overhaul what we call our Public Relations 
activities. 


More on this subject will be presented at the 62nd 
annual conference of the IACP at Philadelphia in 
October. 


Sgt. F. W. Shadwell of the Missouri State Highway 
Patrol has forwarded to us an article entitled “The 
Man Behind The Mike” by Carl J. Burns, radio tech 
nician dispatcher of the Colorado State Patrol. We 
liked it so well I offer here a tew of the high points: 


“In almost three years behind a mike I have heard 
and read several articles concerning officers, but neve) 
have I read about a dispatcher—the ‘Man Behind the 
Mike.’ I am going to tell you what I know about a 
dispatcher; what his feelings are and what he thinks. 

“Perhaps you, as officers, have wondered about 
that monotonous, droning voice that comes breaking 
thru on your receiver to send you on an accident or 
into a fight—just a few moments before you are to 
go off shift; without any show of emotion, pity, o1 
apparent regret in his voice. 

“When it is snowing and cold you probably say 
to yourself, ‘I envy that dispatcher in that nice warm 
office, thermos full of coffee, not a worry in the world, 
nice and comfy.’ Well sir, don’t envy us because 
when you are cold we are cold, when you are hot and 
sweaty we are too, when you are scared we are scared. 
You see, that voice is your partner. He is that second 
man in your car. Your contact with other people 
when you are all alone and twenty miles from no- 
where. The only difference is that the ‘Man Behind 
the Mike’ has to ride with a hundved other officers, 
in a hundred different cars and on that many dif 
ferent roads at the same time. It is no easy job. He 
is responsible for all of those men and cars. You 
must take care of only one car and one life. 


“With a million and one things on his mind, he 
must trust to memory. And believe me, he has a lot 
on his mind during an eight hour shift. He is nervy 
ous after a couple of those chases. You were scared 
chasing that car at a hundred miles an hour and so 
was the man at the mike. He rode right beside you 
around every curve. He heard those tires sgqeal. He 
knows that road just as well as you do. He knows 
that it is dangerous even at seventy miles per hour. 
He didn’t sound scared though. He sounded like he 
does this every day. You are right, Officer, he does 

“Yes, we are a nosy lot. We probably worry mort 
than we should... We are always worrying—worrying 
about you. That crazy kid might have had a gun. 
We think about that, probably a lot sooner than you 
do. You didn’t catch him all by yourself. You had 
help. The voice helped you. That nosy dispatchet 
might have saved your life. 

“I hope that from what I have been able to write 
(with my limited writing ability) from the experi- 
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ences I have had behind the mike that you will under- 
stand a little more about the ‘Man Behind the Mike’ 
who is the man without glory or prestige; the voice 
without emotion, sorrow, anger or pity. The voice 
doesn’t let you know what it does feel. This doesn’t 
apply to just your dispatcher, but to every dispatcher 
in every radio room across the nation. We all feel 
the same. My hat is off to you—to you ‘Men Behind 
the Mike.’ This also applies to our ‘Women Behind 
the Mike.’”’ 


The annual convention of the Missouri Police 
Chiefs Association was held at Columbia, Missouri, 
March 16 and 17. 

The annual convention of the Missouri Peace Offi- 
cers Association was held in Kansas City, April 7-8-9. 

[he University of Kansas, Governmental Research 
Center, has called a meeting of the planning commit- 
tee to prepare the training schedule for the annual 
one-week peace officers school conducted by the Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Kansas Peace Officers 
Association. 


Giles Crampton, veteran Topeka police officer, has 
retired as secretary-treasurer of the Kansas Peace Of- 
ficers Association and as publisher of the Kansas Peace 
Officer, the association’s official publication. Emmett 
Sutherland, former sheriff of Cherokee County, Kan- 
sas, has been elected secretary and publisher of the 
magazine. 

Crampton, who is a member of IACP, served as 
secretary of the Kansas association beginning in 1943, 
and was one of the orginators of the annual Peace 
Officers School. He retired two years ago on a police 
pension but continued to serve his association as sec- 
retary until recently. 


Charles H. Kelley 


Charles H. Kelley, retired chief of the Pasadena, 
Calif., Police Department, passed away last February 
after a short illness. 

A veteran member of IACP, Chief Kelley headed 
the Pasadena department from 1921 to 1941, and 
during those years he participated in the Association’s 
annual conferences, contributing to committee reports 
and discussions. 

His 43-year law enforcement career began in 1898 
when he joined the police force in his native St. Jo 
seph, Mo. He was promoted through the ranks to 
chief of detectives, when he resigned to become special 
agent for the Santa Fe Railroad. 

He moved to Pasadena in 1911 to take over mana 
gership of the Pasadena Humane Society. Following 
service in the Army during the first World War, he 
was appointed a deputy sheriff in the Los Angeles 
County Sheriff's Office. He was selected to head the 
Pasadena force in 1921. 

His widow, Mrs. Kathryne Kelley, resides at 2564 
Morsaly Road, Altadena, Calif. 

\ two-week Institute on Delinquency Control will 
be held in Honolulu, T. H., June 13-24, financially 
sponsored by the McInerny Foundation of Honolulu. 
Participating will be Chief Dan Liu of Honolulu and 
Dan Pursuit, of the Delinquency Control Institute, 
University of Southern California. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 








May 5-6—Southern Regional Meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, New Orleans, La. 


May 8-10—Oregon Association of City Police Ciiicers, 
Astoria, Ore. 


May 12-14—East North Central Regional Meeting, 
IACP State and Provincial Section, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


May 19-21—Annual Conference, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

May 19-21—Peace Officers Association of the State of 
California, Stockton Hotel, Stockton, Calif. 


May 23—North Central Regional Meeting, IACP State 

8 of 
and Provincial Section, Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 24-26—First Canadian Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 26-27—Mountain Pacific Regional Meeting, 
IACP State and Provincial Section, Helena, 
Mont 

Jun. 3-4—West South Central Regional Meeting, 
IACP State and Provincial Section, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Jun. 5-8—Louisiana Peace Officers Association, Char- 
leston Hotel, Lake Charles, La. 

Jun. 6-8—Mississippi Law Enforcement Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Jun. 9-11—Washington State Chiefs of Police Associ- 
ation, Emerson Hotel, Hoquiam, Wash. 

Jun. 12-14—Alabama Sheriffs and Peace Officers As- 
sociation, Dothan, Ala. 

Jun. 12-14—State Lodge of Michigan, Fraternal Order 
of Police, Hayes Hotel, Jackson, Mich. 

Jun. 13-15—Texas Police Association, Driscoll Hotel, 

Corpus Christi, Texas. 
3-16—Police Conference, State of New York, 
Lido Beach Hotel, Long Beach, N. Y. 

Jun. 20-21—Minnesota Police and Peace Officers Asso- 

ciation, Androy Hotel, Hibbing, Minn. 


Jun. 


Jun. 20-22—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, 
Henry Clay Hotel, Ashland, Ky. 


Jun. 20-22—National Sheriffs’ Association, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Jun. 22—North Atlantic Regional Meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Bond Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Jun. 27-29—Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Jun. 27-29—New Jersey State Association of: Chiefs ol 
Police, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 


Jul. 18-2l—Florida Peace Officers Association, Fort 
~ “Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 


Jul. 24-27—National Conference on Government, Na- 
tional Municipal League, and 20th Annual 
Institute of Government, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


Jul. 24-27—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 

Jul. 26-28—New York State Association of Chiels of 
Police, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-3—Third Annual Conference, International 


Association of Auto Theft Investigators, Pant- 


lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Aug. 4-5—North Carolina Police Executives Associa- 
tion, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, 
pe. €: 

Aug. 16-19—Annual Conference, Associated Police 


Commuunication Officers, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

21-24—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Aug. 


Aug. 29-31—77th Annual Conterence, Sheriffs’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Aug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Hotel 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiels of Police, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Sept. 26-29—60th Annual Convention, International 
Municipal Signal Association, Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correction, 


American Correctional Association, Hotel 


Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa. 


Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oct. 10-11—Illinois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 


Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conference, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Association, 

Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 
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(Officials in charge of police training cowrses 
are invited to list scheduled 
column.) 





schools in this 


May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce 

ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III 

Deadline for applying for 1955-56 Traffic Po- 

lice Administration Training Program, Traf- 

fic Institute, Evanston, TIl. 

Jun. 9—Three-day seminar for Traffic Administrators, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 20—Six-day annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Jun. 20—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle Fleet Supe 
vision, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dratfic 

Insti 


Jun. | 


11—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle 
Control (for U. S. Air Force) , Traffic 
tute, Evanston, III. 

July 18—Four-week workshop, Improvement in Hu 

man Relations Center, Boston University, 

Boston, Mass. 


July 


Sept. 19—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 
and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Opening of 1955-56 Traffic Police Adminis 


tration Training Program, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 10—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct 
ed with American Bar Association, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Oct. 13—Three-day Conference for Graduates ol the 
Traffic Institute’s TPA Course, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 17—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 24—Three-week course in Drive1 
Administration (for chief driver 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 31—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
7—Two-and-one-half-week ccurse in Trafic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
Nov. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Control 
and Methods for Police, Traffic 

Evanston, III. 

Dec. 12—One-week course in Chemical Tests for In- 

toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Examination 
license ex 


Train 


Nov. 


Devices 
Institute, 


Jan. 2—Two-week course in Principles of Organiza 
tion, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 16—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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PotickE Orricer—The chief of police of a small 
North West city is desirous of joining a police depart- 
ment with retirement benefits and promotional op- 
portunity. He is 34 years of age and can meet stand- 
ard height-weight and medical requirements. His 
military experience includes three years in the U. S. 
Navy during World War II, and he has almost five 
years of law enforcement experience as patrolman, 
sergeant and chief. Character and performance rel 
erences are available. 

IACP members who may refer this applicant to 
existing or potential vacancy in a law enforcement 
agency are requested to write IACP Headquarters, 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C-, and refer to file 
No. MA-12. 
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States Consider Safety Legislation 


Motor vehicle equipment legislation, including pro- 
posals for conformity with the revised Uniform vehi- 
cle Code, is being considered in most of the state legis- 
latures this year a National Highway Users survey in- 
dicates. 

Amendments of state laws to legalize use of the 
new type sealed-beam headlights are contained in bills 
in 18 of the 22 states in which such amendments are 
necessary. In Idaho and Minnesota such amendments 
have been enacted into law, and proposals in Nevada, 
Utah, and West Virginia have passed both houses. 
Approval by one house has been given in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and South Carolina, while action remains to be 
taken on bills introduced in California, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Texas, and Washington. Three states, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Pennsylvania, have yet to consider 
such amendments, and one state, Georgia, has rejected 
legislation legalizing the new lighting equipment. 

Bills proposing adoption of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code requirements for electrical or mechanical signal- 
ing devices on commercial vehicles are before the legis- 
latures in Indiana (passed house), Oregon (passed 
senate), Tennessee, Utah (passed both houses) and 
Washington. Such provisions are presently effective 
by regulation in Washington. A New Hampshire 
bill (passed house) would adopt as law the existing 
Motor Vehicle Department regulation requiring signal 
devices when the distance from the steering post to 
the left outside limit exceeds 24 inches. 

A recently enacted Wyoming law and measures un- 
der consideration in Kansas, Maryland, and Montana 
require turn signal devices on all new cars sold or 
registered after certain dates, while proposals in Con- 
necticut and Illinois would require such devices on 
all motor vehicles operated. 











“WHY DO WE NEED LAWS? 


Almost everyone accepts the need for laws as 
standards for action and conduct. Howeve1, some 
people who believe they are more intelligent, 
more capable, have superior judgment, etc. than 
the average person, or who violate the law be- 
lieving they will not be apprehended, feel they 
can therefore ignore the law. Some people feel 
it is not necessary for them to observe regulations, 
because the laws and their enforcement apply 
only to other persons. There is a wide variation 
in thoughts as to what action is proper and safe, 
and there exist many opinions as to what actual- 
ly constitutes an unsafe driving practice. Since 
there is this vast difference in opinion in the 
action of different people, (even when there is 
a law governing their standard of conduct) , just 
consider what unpredictable results would fol- 
low, if no traffic law nor enforcement existed! 
Most assuredly, selfish persons would transgress 
the rights of others. All laws therefore are usual- 
ly a compromise, and a standard by which we 
govern ourselves or are governed. “Protection 
under the law must be enforced by law. That is 
Justice.” 


Director of Enforcement 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department 

L. E. Beier 
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The lowest traffic death toll for any month since 
1950 was recorded by the nation’s drivers in February 
this year, the National Safety Council has reported. 


The death toll was 2,270—a drop of 7 per cent from 
the total for the corresponding month of 1954. 


The 1950 month with a lower auto death toll also 
was February, when 2,258 were killed. 

The death toll for the first two months of 1955 was 
5,170, according to the Council. That figure was 3 
per cent under the total for the same period last year. 


Of the 46 states reporting for February, 26 had 
fewer deaths than in February of last year, three re- 
ported no change and 177 had more deaths. 

For the first two months, 23 states had fewer deaths. 


They were: 
Arkansas an 


Requirements that certain motor vehicles be equip- New Mexico = = 
ped with safety belts are contained in bills introduced 2 caihilaian _950/ 
in 7 states and in the U. S. Senate. Laws requiring eS Sr ae ee 9107 
overhead exhausts on certain vehicles are proposed in Wisconsin ---------. ~4l/o 
1] states. Alabama sna petaksn = ee 
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Virgina ....__.. bate oo —19% 
Ohio _- ‘ ; oo —15% 
Tennessee —15% 
Georgia —13% 
Missouri —12% 
Florida ___- — 27, 
Pennsylvania —11% 
Kansas —119 
Minnesota — 9% 
California — 8% 
Indiana — 6% 
lowa — 6% 
Nebraska — 6% 
New Jersey — 4% 
New York — 3% 
Colorado — 2% 


Of the 526 reporting cities, 140 had fewer deaths 
at the end of two months, 123 had more deaths and 
263 reported no change. Of the cities with fewer 
deaths, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Seattle, Wash. 100°; 
Norfolk, Va. —100°% 


Jacksonville, Fla. by 
rampa, Fla. 75% 
Milwaukee, Wis. 69°, 
Dallas, Tex. .,. 60°, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 60°, 
Rochester, N. Y. 60°, 
Cleveland, Ohio bl, 
Kansas City, Mo. - 57% 
San Francisco, Calif. 537 
Long Beach, Calif. 50% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 50% 
San Diego, Calif. - 38% 
Dayton, Ohio 33%, 
Memphis, Tenn. 29%, 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 25% 
Portland, Ore. 22% 
St. Paul, Min.  gy/f 
Detroit, Mich: — 19% 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lo 
Oakland, Calif. 11Y 
Miami, Fla. Jie | lay’? 
Chicago, Il. - 10% 
New York, N. Y. 10% 
St. Louis, Mo. — bY, 


A total of 388 cities had perfect records in February. 
Che largest were Seattle, Wash. (517, 500) ; San Diego, 
Calif. (434,900) , and Portland, Ore. (373,600) . 


For the two months, 507 cities still had perfect rec- 
ords. ‘The largest were Seattle, Norfolk, Va. (213,- 
500), and Hartford, Conn. (177,400). 

The three leading cities in each population group 
for two months, ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Dertoit, Mich 3.1 
Chicago, III. 3.9 
New York, N. Y. 1.1 
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750,000-1,0000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. a 1.6 
Cleveland, Ohio ___ 2.4 
St; Lous; Mo; ....- 

500,000-750,000 Population 

Seattle, Wash. : 0.0 
Dallas, Tex. __- l.] 
Milwaukee, Wis. —_— | 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.2 
Columbus, Ohio | 
200,000-350,000 Population 


Norfolk, Va. 0.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 0.5 
Richmond, Va. 0.7 


100,000-200,000 Population 
South Bend, Ind. (0.0 


Hartford, Conn. 0.0 

Peoria, Ill. 0.0 

50000-1100 000 Population 

Schenectady, N. Y. 0.0 
The Arms Division of Colt’s Manufacturing Com 


pany, Hartford, Conn., is announcing an improved 
version of its .22 caliber conversion unit. This converts 
the Colt .45 or the Colt .38 Super automatic pistols 
so that the shooter can use inexpensive .22 Long Rifl 
ammunition for target practice and plinking. The 
new unit embodies the Colt Accro rear sight as its 
major improvement, adjustable for windage and el 
vation. The unit offers the advantage of two guns in 
one, with no tools required to convert from high-to 
low-caliber ammunition. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American District Telegraph Co 25 
Associated Designers (F. Morton Pitt Co.) i) 
B & W Associates (Lie Detector 26 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Ini 
Chevrolet Motor Division, GM¢ 2 


Creighton Shirt Co., Inc. 

W. S. Darley & Co. 2 
Dictaphone Corporation 
A. DuBois & Son, Inc. 16 
Faurot, Inc. (Dondero) 13 
Federal Laboratories, Inc 13 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp 27 
Fire and Police Mfg. Corp 6 
The Gamewell Company 17 
Graflex, Inc. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
International City Managers Association 
Institute of Applied Science | 
Metcalé Bros. & Co., Inc. i) 
Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 30) 
Miro-Flex Co., Inc. 25 
Motorola, Inc. 15 
Rolatape, Inc. 32 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 21 
C. H. Stoelting Co. 36 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 21 
The Sireno Co., Inc. ) 
Charles C Thomas Publisher 1] 
Turner Halsey Company §2 
Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 26 
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THE New FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 


PS sro pouice cars 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permii police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusied to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 









The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
buit socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 


SAFE 


DEPENDABLE Federal 11/2” Caliber 
NON-EXPLOSIVE ree 


12" Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 
They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 








into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE Federal 1%" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 


dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gus 





SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 





Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 

Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 

Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 

numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 

ment and products. es tates 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


2» FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


=~ (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

















HANDSOME | DEGREES 
MINIATURE \ WIAA 4 
OR REGULATION VAM = 
SIZE BADGES ~ fi B= 


It takes temperatures like this to fire 
in the hard enamels that are applied 
to BLACKINTON BADGES. Scientifi- 
cally controlled temperatures in the 
baking operations are of pri- 
mary importance in producing a 
bright long lasting enameled 
badge finish. 


BLACKINTON BADGES dec- 
orated with beautiful 
enamel colors have a qual- 
ity that just cannot be 
matched. Ask your equip- 
ment supplier to show you 
a BLACKINTON hard 
enamel badge and see for 
yourself, 


xpert enamelers care- 


re fully fill in all of the 
yf lettering with smooth 
? shining enamel , 


Ask your equipment dealer or 
uniform supplier to show you 


BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON 


SEE YOUR V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON DEALER 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 

















